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‘The 100% Shorthand-Typist 


A Discussion in “Jack O’ London’s Weekly” of February 20, 1926 
By Lord Riddell 


ECENTLY I was invited to address 
an audience of experts on the qualifica- 
4 tions of a hundred per cent or first- 
class shorthand writer and typist. Consider- 
ing the part played by shorthand, typing, and 
secretarial work in the life of the community, 
I may perhaps be excused for repeating my 
remarks. It must, however, be understood that 
these are counsels of perfection, and that the 
few persons who possess all or most of these 
gifts are worth their weight in gold—if not 
too heavy! 
What are the qualifications of a hundred 
per cent or first-class, shorthand-typist—male 
or female? 


NE. A quick, accurate mind and a sound 

general education, with a good vocabu- 
lary and knowledge of grammar. Many 
shorthand writers cannot readily decipher 
their notes because they are unacquainted with 
some of the words they have taken down 
phonetically. The value of a sound education 
cannot be overstated. Manual dexterity is 
only part of the necessary equipment for suc- 
cess in the higher ranks. “Knowledge is 
power,” as Bacon says. Shorthand-typists who 
understand technical terms such as those used 
by engineers and contractors possess a valuable 
asset. 


WO. Ability to write a clear and rapid 

note that can be quickly read by the 
writer and, when necessary, by other people. 
Most secretarial notes compare unfavorably 
with those of professional shorthand writers. 
There is no sufficient reason why they should. 
The secretary may be unable to equal the pro- 
fessional in speed, but there is no reason why 


his or her notes should not be as clear and 
well-formed as those of the professional. 

Necessity is the mother of excellence, as 
well as of invention. That is why in most 
pursuits the professional is almost invariably 
superior to the amateur. In order to live, the 
professional must attain a high standard. So 
it is in shorthand. The professional's notes 
must often be read and transcribed by others, 
or the writer himself must be prepared to read 
them at a rapid rate. Experience shows that 
lengthy notes, to be read quickly and accu- 
rately, must be written clearly. The prevail- 
ing slovenliness of secretarial notes is largely 
due to the use of the pencil instead of the 
pen almost invariably used by the professional. 

In justice to the ordinary shorthand-typist 
it is only fair to say that there is no incentive 
to take a good-looking note. If the writer 
can read it, he or she can scramble through 
the day’s work, and until inured by practice 
it is easier to take a slovenly note in pencil 
than to take a well-formed one in ink. In 
shorthand, as in other matters, a little extra 
trouble expended in forming good habits pays 
in the end. Needless to say, there are myriads 
of shorthand-typists who take a well-formed, 
good-looking note; but, on the other hand, 
there are myriads who do not. 


HREE. Ability to type, not only quickly 

and accurately, but to display matter to the 
best advantage, particularly statistics and 
the like. 


OUR. The gift of composing a good 
letter, and of following the employer's 
style, when he has one. Incidentally, this 
raises the question to what extent a sec- 
retary should alter his or her principal's cor- 
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respondence as dictated. Obviously this de- 
pends on the principal and the secretary. Some 
employers like to have their letters “touched 
up”—others do not. Glaring grammatical 
errors should be corrected, but no change 
should be made in phrasing unless the altera- 
tion is indicated to the person dictating the 
letter. There is often a reason for using a 
particular form of words which may not be 
apparent. 


IVE. A good telephone manner. Many 

secretaries are abrupt on the telephone, 
which they regard as a nuisance and treat as 
such. A _ secretary who will willingly and 
courteously spend, say, twenty minutes upon a 
personal interview will often display unneces- 
sary impatience on the telephone, failing to 
recognize that this method of doing business 
is a great time-saver. 


The hundred per cent secretary should be 
not only polite when using the telephone, but 
quick of apprehension and an expert “taker 
off”’—that is, capable of taking dictated mes- 
sages in shorthand—rather a rare gift where 
verbal accuracy is required. 

For telephonic purposes the proper manage- 
ment of the voice and clear enunciation are 
important, and there is much to be learned 
regarding the telephone system, both local and 
trunks. For some time past I have urged the 
importance of telephone classes in commercial 
schools, and am glad to know that these facili- 
ties are now being provided. 


SIX. Secrecy. Shorthand-typists should re- 

frain from discussing their employers’ 
affairs without authority. Complete confidence 
is the essence of the profession, and it is only 
right to say that breaches of duty in this re- 
spect, whether voluntary or unintentional, are 
extremely rare. 


SEVEN. A knowledge of filing methods 

and the gift of keeping correspondence 
and other documents as they should be kept. 
A capable secretary should be able at short 
notice to produce any paper under his or her 
care. Most busy people usually have a number 
of current documents on which they are work- 
ing. These should be kept in order by the 
secretary, and when necessary sorted into dif- 
ferent classes, so that the principal may know 
where to find what he wants at the moment, 
and to judge what matters await his attention 


IGHT. The gift of interviewing callers. 
This task often requires much discretion. 
The secretary’s authority to communicate in- 
formation may be limited, and yet it is im- 
portant that the caller should not feel that he 
is being frustrated and treated with suspicion. 
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Under these circumstances a pleasant manner 
is a present help in time of trouble. 


A\TINE. A good memory, the art of read 
4 ing quickly, and the ability to epitomize 
documents. Even a knowledge of shorthand 
does not compensate for a poor memory. In 
deed, shorthand-typists make a great mistake 
in always relying upon taking a note of in 
structions and similar matters. The note-taking 
habit destroys the memory. 

Sir Arthur Pearson, before he became blind, 
relied almost exclusively upon notes, with the 
result, so he said, that his memory failed 
When he became blind he developed it agai: 
so that he could remember in an aimost un 
canny fashion. 


EN. A knowledge of accounts, and good 

handwriting. Many secretaries are re- 
quired to keep their employers’ private accounts, 
or to make a cursory examination of balance 
sheets, profit and loss accounts, etc. A secre 
tary cannot be expected to be a trained ac 
countant, but the hundred per center should 
know how to keep simple accounts and how 
to read a balance sheet and profit and loss 
account. Even in these days neat and clear 
handwriting is most important. 


TL, LEVEN. Amiability and tact. Almost 

4 needless to say, irritability is a common 
human failing, especially among brain-workers 
Many employers are irritable, and so are many 
shorthand-typists. 


W*WELVE. Physical fitness. Few people 
4 who are not physically fit can perform 
arduous work. Therefore every shorthand- 
typist should take suitable food at suitable 
hours and a reasonable amount of sleep and 
open-air exercise. 


HIRTEEN. Concentration. Shorthand- 

typists who aspire to the first rank must 
make their work the main purpose of their 
lives. The half-hearted worker can never 
hope to become first-class. 


OURTEEN. Punctuality and method are 

essentials for this profession. Secretaries 
should be their employers’ aides-de-camp. Not 
only should they be punctual themselves, but 
should endeavor-—often an impossible feat—to 
keep their employers up to scratch, and to plan 
out their time to the best advantage. 


T is with some dismay that I note that my 

points number fourteen, like those of the 
late President Wilson. As M. Clemenceau 
remarked, “Even the Almighty was content 
with ten!” 
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The Com ma Hou nd 


By Charles Devine 
Illustrations by A. Beckman 


(Copyright, 1926, by The Ridgway Company) 


eprinted in shorthand from “‘Everybody’s Magazine” by special permission of 


, 
the publi 
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“Marty” 


Tis: ability to excel 
in any one art or 
sport is’ very fre- 
quently coupled with a 
display of the same kind 
of ability in another field. 
This is particularly true 
in any endeavor requiring 
a highly developed degree 
of coérdination. Thus a 
fast shorthand writer 
might easily excel also in 
any other field requiring 
coordination and quick 
thinking. Mr. Dupraw, 
the present shorthand 
champion, is an excellent 
illustration of this fact. 
He ranks high as a tennis 
player, and a recent issue 
of the Yonkers Herald 
carried the following story 
told in typical sporting 
language: 

_“The finals in the men’s 
singles and doubles in the 
Recreation tennis tourna- 
ment were played yester- 
day at the Trevor Park 
courts. Marty Dupraw 
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(To be continued next month) 
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Caught in the act — 


Another evidence of Dupraw’s good arm 


movement ! 
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Dupraw—Tennis Champion 


romped off with the sin- 
gles championship in the 
morning by virtue of his 
victory over Bob Warner. 
“The Singles Cham- 
pion, Marty Dupraw, was 
best in the high wind that 
blew at Trevor yesterday 
morning. Marty's speed 
and his place shots were 
too much for the youthful 
Warner, who did not get 
going until the final set. 
The first set Dupraw won 
easily by the score 6 
to 1. The second was more 
closely contested, but still 
Dupraw showed a fine 
hand, winning 6-3. In the 
final set Warner came on 
with a rush. For a time 
it looked as if he had 
Dupraw off his game, 
but Marty’s closing rally 
earned him the honors in 
a long game, 10-8.” 
Who knows — Marty 
Dupraw may be on his 
way to a world’s cham- 
pionship in tennis, too! 
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Foundations 


From “Your Job” 


By Haroid Whitehead, of Boston University 
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Contest 





Sixty-Seven Schools in Radio 





Union City, New Jersey, class ready to take it from “Mike™ 


IXTY-SEVEN schools took 
S part in the Radio Shorthand 

Contest sponsored by the New 
York City Municipal Broadcasting 
Station WNYC and the New York 
City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association, on November 9, 1926, 
and three hundred and ninety-eight 
certificates were granted for tran- 
scripts that showed an accuracy 
percentage of ninety-five or better. 

The thunderstorm which pre- 
ceded the event and the static that 
ran wild during the test failed to 
prevent perfect papers from being 
submitted, or to stem the tide of 
effort among students, teachers, and 
stenographers in and around New 
York City, to whom the contest was open. 

Connecticut, New Jersey, upstate New York, 
ind Pennsylvania sent in their contributions to 
swell the mass of papers to be reviewed, and 
the contest committee had to be augmented by 
seven members to give the proper attention to 
the examination of the papers. 

Professor Paul S. Lomax, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, delivered a 
message to the contestants, saying, in part: 

“Next June . . . there will occur an im- 
portant international event. That event will be 
the convention of the International Chamber 

f Commerce to which leading business men 
and women from all parts of the world will 
go to discuss big business problems whose 
proper solution will have very much to do with 
the promotion and maintenance of international 
good will, prosperity, and peace. 

“I am wondering if there is some one in 
this radio audience who will be one of the 
fortunate stenographers and secretaries that 


The Radio Medal 


will accompany the American group 
of business leaders. Here is just 
one of hundreds of wonderful op- 
portunities in business life for ef- 
ficient stenographers and secre- 
taries. This radio shorthand con- 
test seeks to encourage ambitious 
and industrious American boys and 
girls, young men and women, to 
get thoroughly prepared for such 
golden opportunities.” 

The dictation, which was given 
at 80, 100, and 120 words a minute 
respectively, was read by Mr. 
Charles Lee Swem, twice world’s 
champion shorthand writer, and an 
added interest was given the event 
on this account. 

In some of the schools the contest was 
listened to by the whole class and the tran- 
scripts made as soon as the dictation was over. 
The accompanying photograph of the Union 
Hill High School, Union City, New Jersey 
is particularly interesting in this respect. Miss 
Rauscher of this school secured one of the 
coveted medals. 

The awards, given at Station WNYC 
studio December first, were presented by Mr. 
Archibald Alan Bowle, secretary of the New 
York G. S. T. A., who spoke of the wonderful 
response that the contests were receiving and 
assured the radio audience that future events 
of this nature would be given, as they had 
been urged by the many who listen-in to them. 

The winners of the various events are: 

Students, New York City: Mr Lewis Leest, High 
School of Commerce. 

Students, outside New York City: Miss Loretta 
Rauscher, Union Hill High School, Union City, New 
Jersey. 

(Continued om page 220) 
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Teachers, New York City: Miss Agnes M. Gil- 
more, High School of Commerce. 

Teachers, outside New York City: Miss Edna Mae 
Warner, Merrill Business College, Stamford, Conn. 

Stenographers, New York City: Miss Sadie Gross- 
man and Mr. Louis J. Lirtzman, a tie. 

Stenographers, outside New York City: Miss Julia 
K. Zellar, Harrison, New York. 

Distance: Miss Margaret M. Donnelly, 
Senior High School, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


The following schools were represented: 

Easton Senior High School, Easton, Pennsylvania; 
Merrill Business College, Stamford, Connecticut; 
Shorts Secretarial School, Stamford, Connecticut; 
Trenton Senior High School, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Montclair High School, Montclair, New Jersey; 
Union Hill High School, Union City, New Jersey; 
Belleville High School, Belleville, New Jersey; East 
Orange High School, East Orange, New Jersey; 
Buchanan High School, Buchanan, New York; 
Boonton High School, Boonton, New Jersey; Peeks- 
kill High School, Peekskill, New York; Nyack High 
School, Nyack, New York; Pratt Business School, 
New York City; Evander Childs High School, Bronx; 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn; Bloomfield 
High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey; Washington 
Irving High School, Manhattan; Nutley High School, 
Nutley, New Jersey; New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn; Hendrick Hudson High School, Buchanan, 
New York; Bird’s Business Institute, Bronx; Roose- 
velt High School, Buchanan, New York; Mamaroneck 
High School, Mamaroneck, New York; Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn; Haaren High School, Man- 
hattan; West New York High School, West New 
York, New Jersey; All Saint’s Commercial School, 
Yonkers, New York; Hebrew Technical School, 
Manhattan; Englewood High School, Englewood, New 
Jersey; Irvington High School, Irvington, New Jersey; 


Easton 
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High School, Hicksville, New York; Mount Vernon 
Commercial High School, Mount Vernon, New York; 
Yonkers High School of Commerce, Yonkers, New 
York; The Packard Commercial School, Manhattan; 
Harlem Evening High School, Manhattan; James 
Madison High School, Brooklyn; Wadleigh High 
School, New York City; Merchants & Bankers’ 
Business School, New York City; Eastman Gaines 
School, New York City; Bakers Business School, 
Stapleton, Staten Island; Red Bank Senior High 
School, Red Bank, New Jersey; Drake Business Col. 
lege, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Blessed Sacrament 
School, Newark, New Jersey; Y. W. C. A., New 
York City; Mineola High School, Mineola, Long 
Island; Egan School of Business, Hackensack, New 
Jersey; New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, 
New York; Freeport High School, Freeport, New 
York; Drake’s Business College, Orange, New Jersey; 
Bay Ridge High School, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn; Our 
Lady of Victory Business School, Mt. Vernon, New 
York; Dickinson High School, Jersey City, New 
Jersey; Alexander Hamilton High School, Brooklyn; 
Walton High School, New York City; Richmond Hil! 
High School, Richmond Hill, New York; Jamaica 
High School, Jamaica, Long Island; Julia Richman 
High School, New York City; Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, New York City; Euclid School, Brooklyn; 
Lawrence High School, Lawrence, Long Island; Far 
Rockaway High School, Far Rockaway, Long Island; 
Girls’ Commercial High School, Brooklyn; New York 
Evening High School for Women and Men, New 
York; Hunter College, New York; Port Chester High 
School, Port Chester, New York; and Flushing High 
School, Flushing, Long Island. 


The wide appeal of these contests and the 
good work they accomplish is to be com- 
mended. Perhaps other cities will appreciate 
the educational value of such effort and 


High School of Commerce, Manhattan; Hicksville arrange radio programs for their localities. 
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Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
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Frequent Reviews are Necessary 


~{ the common words and a thorough know!- 

edge of the word-building principles of 

the system are essential before any degree of 

speed in writing can be obtained. Every form 

that causes hesitation is a stone in the path 

to your goal both as to speed in execution and 
accuracy in reading. 

The difference between the work of the 
expert and that of the novice is: First, the 
time required to decide how a word is to be 
written; and second, the facility with which 
the outline is executed. 

Facility in execution is a matter of manual 
dexterity and can be easily acquired by per- 
sistent practice of the penmanship drills given 
in “Speed Studies” and this magazine. In this 
practice, close attention should be given to 
proportion; also to the acquirement of an easy, 
rhythmic swing in your writing. 


[Hite commen we with the outlines of all 


Yuu Must Understand the Principles 


Hesitation is usually caused by unfamiliarity 
with the outlines of the common words as 
well as with—yes, we must say it—the rules. 
We frequently hear a teacher say: “I never 
have my students learn the rules. I just dic- 
tate the words over and over again until they 
know the outlines.” This is good, but why 
have the student try to make something for 
which he does not know the reason? A thor- 
cugh knowledge of the rules will lessen your 
work by at least a half. 

We are asked frequently if we always recall 
the rule before writing the outline. No, we do 
not. We know the rules so thoroughly that 
we apply them without the process of recall. 
However, you must not misunderstand us. It 
is of little value to be able to repeat the rules 
verbatim, as given in your Manual, unless you 
actually understand their application. That is 
the important feature—the application. 


It is true, some of’ our most rapid writers 
will tell you they can not quote a single rule 
in the book, but if they are asked how any 
two characters are joined, they will tell you 
instantly. What is this ability? Nothing more 
nor less than a perfect understanding of the 
application of the rules. 


Study Manual Thorough/y and Review Often 


It is a fallacy that the adoption of a great 
number of special shortcuts and arbitrary 
phrases is necessary for rapid writing. There 
are too many ill-advised, though promising 
writers, ruined by this process. Nothing will 
take the place of a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of the system, and this knowledge 
can be secured and retained only by a thorough 
study of the Manual and frequent reviews. 
We know some very fine writers with years 
of experience who make it a practice to review 
their Manual two or three times a year. This 
review consists primarily of carefully analyz- 
ing the rules and writing a line or two of 
each stroke and word in the Manual, beginning 
with the first stroke, k, and ending with the 
last word, withdrew. 

There are various plans of review. The one 
mentioned above, we know, is productive of 
good results and we thoroughly recommend 
it. The series of questions, following, will 
serve as an excellent review from the stand 
point of theory, and, if you will also illustrate 
each answer, you will secure from it consider- 
able practice in actual writing. 

Remember, before you start to write an out- 
line, you must decide what the form is to be 
You must not start the outline, get a stroke 
half completed, and then stop to figure out 
painfully what the joining will be. First, get 
a clear conception of the form and then write 
it quickly and rythmically. 

(Continued on page 224) 
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Vocabulary Drills 
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Vocabulary Drills 


On Page 1§1 On Page 152 
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Review Questions on Theory 


RITE your answer to the questions and 

give a word in longhand and shorthand 
illustrating your answer. Then check up with 
the Manual. 


Lesson One 


In writing shorthand, what part of the word is 
written? How many vowel sounds are there? They 
are represented in how many groups? Name the 
groups. What distinguishing mark is used for the 
medium sound? the long sound? Give twelve words 
illustrating the twelve distinct vowel sounds. 

Name and write the consonants that are written 
forward. Where do k and g curve most? R and 
1? Where is h placed? 

A circle before, after, or between straight lines in 
the same direction is written how? how when joined 
to a curve? between reverse curves? between 
characters forming an angle? Give an illustration of 
each rule involving a circle joining. In the word 
team, why not write the circle clockwise? 

Make the paragraph sign, the period, the question 
mark, the hyphen, the parentheses, the capitalization. 

What is a wordsign? a phrase? A circle before 
any stroke should strike how with reference to the 
stroke? after? 


Lesson Two 


Name and write the consonants that are written 
downward. Where do p and b curve most? F and 
v? Explain the difference between sh, ch, j and t, 


If fr, fl, etc., join smoothly, explain the writing of 
the circle in the word feel. When and where is the 
circle permitted to become a loop? 

A circle between an oblique curve and a straight 
line is placed where? What is an oblique curve? 

A circle between a horizontal curve and a straight 
line is always where with reference to the curve? 
Name the horizontal curves. 

How is a word placed on the line of writing? What 
is the line of writing? What is the base of a con- 
sonant? 


Lesson Three 


Where does the o-hook open? How is it written 
with reference to the hands of the clock? When 
does it open to the right? What prevents the o-hook 
from opening to the right before n, m, r, 1? 

Where does the o-hook open when it ends a word? 
why? 

What are the three sounds of the o-hook? What 
are the penmanship features of the o-hook? 


Lesson Four 


Where does the oo-hook open? How is it written 
with reference to the hands of the clock? What are 
its penmanship features? 

When does it open to the left? Can anything pre- 
vent the oo-hook from opening to the left after n or 
m? Write in shorthand and explain the outlines for 
cull, cuff, muff. 

Where does the o0-hook always open when it begins 
the word? why? What is the reason for turning the 
hooks on their sides? 

How is w represented at the beginning of a word? 
in the body of a word, at the end of a word? Where 
does the hook open for w? why? 

How is wh represented? r 

When is the dot used for the vowel sound a? 

How is y represented? What is the difference in 


writing yo before » or m and before ¢ or J? If y 
is followed by a circle vowel, how is it and the circle 
represented? Ye and ya occur only at what part o/ 
the word? 


Lesson Five 


S is written in what general direction? Th? Why 
are there two strokes for s and two strokes for th? 

What is the difference between s and #? S§ and 
z? 

How is s written when joined to a curve? to ¢, d, 
nm, m? to sh, ch, j? What is the effect of an intervening 
circle? How is so written at the beginning of a 
word? Which s is used after o? which when joined 
to oo? When is oos written smoothly? If a word 
consists of s and a circle only, which s is used? 

When is the anti-clockwise th used? Which s is 
used in the wordsign such? why? 

How is mg expressed? Nk? which is the longer? 
why? 

How is the suffix ing or thing expressed? ings or 
things? ly? ily? ally? tion, sion? 

How is the prefix con, com, coun, expressed? em, 
im? en, in, un? What must follow the foregoing pre 
fixes? How is the prefix ex expressed? 

What is characteristic of sw before t, d, n, m? 
How is w expressed in the combination sw before 
other strokes? 


Lesson Six 


What is a diphthong? Name them. What are 
their penmanship features? Outline their formation 
Name some of the words in which the break may be 
omitted in the diphthong i. 

What is a vowel combination? If one is a circle 
and the other a hook, or vice versa, how is the com- 
bination written? If both vowels are circles, how is 
the combination written? Long é followed by any 
vowel is expressed how? short i followed by a? long ¢ 
followed by oa? 


Lesson Seven 


What is a blended consonant? Name and write 
all the blends. What determines the direction of 
starting a blend? What determines the length of the 
curved blends? What about the length of the straight 
blends and the size of the oval blends? In order 
to blend two consonants, what must be true of the 
intervening vowel if there is one? 

What can you say about the vowel preceding the 
blends ent, end, emt, emd? If there is a choice be 
tween ten and ent, which is given the preference? 
If there is a choice between a straight and a curved 
blend, which is usually given the preference? 

How may the distinct syllable ed, ted, ded, be ex 
pressed? How is the termination tain represented ’ 
tify? dify? the syllable main? Illustrate how the 
principle of blending may be applied to phrasing. 


Lesson Eight 


How may r be shown without writing the stroke’ 
In what two ways may the circle be reversed? With 
what motion will the circle be traced when it is re 
versed? What kind of a stroke must be on one side or 
the other of the circle in order to reverse? 

Give the rule for reversing in the following: cr 
tar, tart, cart, lard, barn, farm, Charles, cheer:, 
serge, thermos. In reversing the circle between 4 
downward stroke and ¢, d, =, m the circle is kept i 


(Continued on page 227) 
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When and where is the 
What is the difference in 
When is r omitted with 


side after what strokes? 
circle reversed to show /? 
the loop for ers and for sy? 
out reversing‘ 


Lesson Nine 


Write and read each wordsign over and over 
ain. How is s added to a wordsign ending in s? 
How is the plural expressed of a wordsign ending in 
clockwise circle, or a word ending in the loop dy 
How is the suffix /y added to a word ending 
Why is the small circle inside in the 


or ally? 
in a circle? 
word kindly? 


Lesson Ten 


The disjoined ¢ represents the past tense of what 
class of words? How is the termination er, or, ary, 
ry, added to the same class of words? When may r 
e joined to add er to wordsigns? When may the re 
versing principle be employed? 

How is out represented? after? 
pound word written? 

Explain the principle of abbreviation. Give a 
logical reason for writing as you do, reverend, pos- 
ible, pamphlet, co-operate, attitude, client, trade, Feb- 
When used with figures, how is dollar ex- 

hundred? hundred dollars? thousand? 
thousand dollars? million? million dollars? billion? 
arrels? bushels? gallon? hundred thousand? hun- 
ired million? feet? francs? cwt? pounds? per cent? 
ents? per cent per annum? Which ones are placed 

the side of the figure? above the figure? Where 
are the others placed? 


How is a com 


reery 
pressed ? 


Lesson Eleven 


What is the purpose of phrasing? How many sug 
gestions are there? How many must apply to every 
phrase you use? What are they? What are the 
others? 

What is meant by Word 
the purpose of Word Modification? 

s to modified? as? been? able? had? 
How is don’t always written? What 
may be modified and how? 

When is of the omitted and how is it shown? from 

nd to? after? by? to? What is the principle in- 

lved in writing the phrase, in the world? 


Modification? What is 
When and how 
do not? not? 
other words 


Lesson Twelve 


When is the minor or unaccented vowel omitted? 
To what diphthong is this principle applied? When 
und where is short « and ow omitted? When is short 
« not omitted? How is ow shown at the same join- 
ng? What vowel is omitted between +r, /, and sh, 

Write in shorthand, beneath, debase, review, dis- 
misplace. When is the vowel not omitted in 
le? ve? 

Write in shorthand, permit, profess, manage. When 
s the reversing principle applied to per? When is 
the vowel not omitted in pro? 

What vowels are omitted between ¢, d, », m, and tion, 
ion? Between what kind of curves is a vowel often 
mitted? The hook vowels are often omitted between 
what strokes? What vowels are often omitted be- 
tween p, b, and a horizontal or upward character? 
Why is the vowel omitted in such words as formal, 
feature, serious, actual? 

How is the termination 
ization? 

Before what strokes is d omitted? In what three 
words is the initial vowel also omitted? 

How is the combination Jd expressed? What is the 
third principle for the omission of consonants? 


fance, 


estation expressed? 
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Lesson Thirteen 


Name them 
When is can 
com, not represented 
im, wn, represented if fol 


How many joined prefixes are there? 
How should the prefix join if possible? 
represented by &? When is con, 
by &? How is em, im, en, 
lowed by a vowel? 

How is the s traced in the prefix aur, ox? 
is for, fore, disjoined? What is the difference in the 
joining of fi, and foreJ? 
When is it disjoined? 

Why is the initial vowel omitted in the word in 
expedient? When is the s in the 
contrary to the rule for joining 


When 


How is s traced for sub 


preix ex traced 


Lesson Fourteen 


Where is the 
Write in shorthand a word 
for each of the prefixes involving the Tr-principle 
Of what is a compound disjoined prefix composed 
Illustrate how derivatives are formed from 
ending in ct. 


What is meant by the Tr-principle 
disjoined stroke placed? 


words 


Lesson Fifteen 


What is the exception to the disjoined prefix posi 
tion? What is the shorthand representation for 
aggr-, ant-, hydr-, incl-, recl-, decl-, magn-, Mc, Ma 
multi, over, under, para, post, self, circu, 
super, supre, short, ship, trans, suspi, suspe, suscep 
What is the significance of used in the 
prefixes given in the last 

lf post is followed by a downstroke, 
position of the downstroke? 
joined? 

How may understand and understood be represent 
ed? Give the words that are represented by prefixa! 
torms, 


ciwckm 


the hyphen 
question / 
what is the 
When is the prefix se/ 


Lesson Sixteen 


What is a suffix? Write in shorthand: salab/ 
example, transcribe, description, conflict, infliction 
useful, fearless, moment, cement, littleness, goodness 
impose, exposition, deposit, dispute, reputation, expire 
require conquest, exquisite, requisition, mysels, 
ourselves, result, consultation, presume, resumption, 
measure, perjure, efficient, deficiency, Ellsworth 
noteworthy, heedlessness, complimentary. 

How is the s traced in the suffix sult? 
traced for the suffix self? 

When should there be an angle between f and / 
in the suffix flict, flect? 


How is s 


Lessons Seventeen and Eighteen 


Where is the disjoined suffix placed? What is the 
What is the shorthand representation for 
ingly? ington? ingham? bility? ification? gram? 
grim? ship? hood? ward? icalf itis? ulate? -rity? 
lity? -mity? -mity? -vity? -city? -stic? -stical? 
stically? -tic? tical? -tically? -ntic? -ntical? 
-ntically? egraph? egraphy? egraphic? egrapher’ 
ograph? ography? ographic? ographer? logy? 
-logical? -logically? -logist? -logian? What is the 
significance of the hyphen given in the foregoing? 


exception ? 


Lesson Nineteen 


Name the four divisions of advanced phrase writ 
ing. What is meant by Intersection? What is the 
modification for week? few? ago? possible? early? 
esteemed? beg? mail? course? fact? sure? 
please? present? class? again? account? order? city? 
department? avenue? company? us? holder? 


sorry? 


Lesson Twenty 


Write the shorthand for the initials. What prin- 
ciple of abbreviation is involved in writing the 
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states? How is wille expressed? field? burg? port? 
ford? grand? When may the city and state be joined? 
Distinguish between ton and town. 
Write the points of the compass. 
for quarter? 
In what three ways may derivatives from word- 
signs be formed? How may the short sound of the 


When is & used 
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vowel be designated if necessary? Write in short- 
hand, Lehigh, boycott. How is ment added to n? 
How is the termination gency represented? ive? What 
is the purpose of the dot placed over the &, g, or | 
in certain foreign words? 


Write and read the vocabulary over and over 
again. 
a 7 ¥. we 2 
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“Gardner's Constructive Dictation,” 


page 104, letters 4, 6, and 8) 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges 


Belgium, 
Italy, 


in France, 


Germany, Ss , 
Austria, Engl 


Russia, 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
. a, 








ERMANY has always 
been noted for the 
consideration given to 
shorthand and shorthand writ- 


XIE 
ASEZOS - 


the witnesses for the plaintiff, do 
not take the testimony for the de 
fence, in spite of our invitation to 
do so? What are these young girls 
doing? Whoseorders do they obey?” 

The three stenographers thus 





ers. The reproduction given 
here of the first shorthand 
postmark is taken from the 


31.5 26 112N 


dragged into the conflict beeame the 
one green, the other red, and the 
third white, stopped sucking their 











Deutsche Stenographen-Zeit- 
ung of Wolfenbittel, Germany. 
The inscription on the post- 
mark in  Einheitskurzschrift 
reads: “66. .Stenographent- 
agung des Sachsischen Landes- 
verbandes Gabelsberger.” The 
occasion for this was the 66th 
Congress of the Saxon Gabelsberger Associa- 
tions in Aue. The object underneath the date 
is a winged pen-nib, the device adopted by the 
adherents of the Einheitskurzschrift. 


’ ae 

ULGARIA.: has recently made the study 

of shorthand obligatory in the public 
schools, as has already been done by Germany 
and Italy. According to the Deutsche Steno- 
graphen-Zeitung, published in Wolfenbittel, 
Germany, there are twenty-five shorthand as- 
sociations already organized in Bulgaria which 
have united into a Federation, which publishes 
as the official’ organ Der junge Stenograph. 


a 


T YNDER the title “Second-Class Stenog- 

raphers,” La Vérité Sténographique 
prints an article worth reproducing almost 
n full: 


Recently ‘a’ significant incident octurred’ in the 
course of a trial before the,Council of War of Orleans. 

Everything was calm. when suddenly the Counsel 
for the defendent said, designating three young ladies 
who had* teen writing ‘since’ the beginning of the 
trial,. comfortably. ‘installed ‘at the table: 

“Mr. President, permit. me to interrupt the proceed- 
ings. There are before us three.stenographers. Is 
it not strange that these three young girls who have. 
it ‘seems; taken with mich care the depositions of 


Swit 


Shorthand Convention 
Postmark port 


. bonbons, and listened appalled. 

The officer explained that they 
were simply taking notes, with no 
official character, in order that the 
Clerk of the Court might draw up 
a summary of the proceedings. As 
the lawyer protested against a re 
which would show only the 

arguments for the plaintiff, omit 

ting the replies of the defence, the 
ofhcer was oblig d to admit that the report in question 
was imperfect, having many errors and “holes.” 
“Besides,” he added, “We must admit these young 
ladies are not first-class stenographers.” 

The Council retired while, almost suffocated, the 
green, the red, and the white stenographers regarded 
the officer of the governmént with saddened eyes. 

When will France decidé fo institute in our courts 
an official corps of competent ‘reporters, such’ as now 
exists in America, which would avoid such incidents, 
in which our justice is often placed in a ridiculous 
position?” 


Please* notice that the last patagraph is 
quoted from La V érité, and was-%ot added by 
your editor. 


aS al 


HERE are nine million typewriters now 

in use, according to the Deutsche Steno- 
graphen-Zeitiung, of Wolfenbiittel, Germany 
Of thesée, four million, four hundred and sixty 
thousand are in America, one million, five hun- 
dred thousand in Germany, one million, two 
hundred and fifty thousand in England, three 
hundred thousand in’ France, and two hundred 
and fifty thousafd in Italy. 


ae 


CCORDING to statistics published in 
La Vita Stenografica of Milan, Italy, 
48,117 pupils received instruction in shorthand 
in 466 public schools in Italy in the school year 
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1923-1924. Three hundred and eleven schools 
taught the Gabelsberger-Noé system and 117 
schools taught the Meschini system. The re- 
maining 38 schools taught various systems not 
officially recognized. In addition to the public 
schools for which statistics are available, La 
Vita Stenografica estimates that close to 
70,000 additional pupils learned shorthand in 
the private schools. 

It is interesting to note that both the Gabels- 
berger-Noé and the Meschini are script sys- 
tems based on the movements used in long- 
hand writing. 


ae 


HERE has been considerable discussion 
in the French stenographic press recently 
about the spacing to be used in connection with 
punctuation marks. Le Dactylographe Fran- 
¢ais, of Privas, France, quotes the Académie 
Dactylographique de France as authority for 
the rule that “all punctuation marks take one 
space after and none before, except the colon 
which takes one space before and after.” 
The opinion of those taking part in the dis- 
cussion seems to be divided. 


ae 


HE general dissatisfaction of the various 

schools of shorthand in Germany with the 
new Reichskurzschrift or Einheitskurzschrift, 
as it is sometimes called, is reflected in an 
article in the Nationalstenographische Bundes- 
Zeitung, of Essen-West, headed “Einheitskurz- 
schrift—doch keine Einheit.” Roughly trans- 
lated this would be, “Unified shorthand—and 
still no Unity.” 


ae 


NDER the heading “Anachronisms,” Le 

Sténographe Illustré, published in Paris 
by Albert Navarre, contains a comment which 
I cannot refrain from quoting in full: 

“One of our largest daily papers last month 
published an American dispatch relative to 
stenography, under the title ‘The salary of a 
Typist in the Ancient Roman Empire.’ 

“It is in vain that we have solemnly cele- 
brated the Golden Jubilee of the invention of 
the typewriter, even proclaiming it in the daily 
papers and on the immense bulletin boards on 
the boulevards of Paris—all that is forgotten. 

“Most of the typists themselves, who so sel- 
dom read the magazines of their profession, 
but who nevertheless scan the headlines of the 
daily papers, will be convinced that their pro- 
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fession is not so new, since it was already 
known in the times of the Romans! 

“Some day, soon, we shall see in the papers 
that Caesar sent a wireless dispatch to the 
Roman Senate telling them of his victory over 
Vercingetorix.” 


ae 


HROUGH the. courtesy of La Revue 

Sténographique Beige, of Brussels, we 
have received several copies of one of 
the leading Belgian newspapers, La Derniére 
Heure, containing the account of the short 
hand contest at the University of Brussels in 
connection with the first Congress of the Union 
of Shorthand and Typewriting Society of 
Belgium. One of the main features of the 
contest was the dictation at 180 words a minute 
for the Championship of Belgium and the cup 
offered by La Derniére Heure. Nine con- 
testants attempted this speed. The one trans- 
cription which was submitted was not judged 
to be of sufficient merit to justify the award 
of the Cup and the Championship. La Derniére 
Heure comments, “The test at 180 words was 
very difficult, and writing at that speed be- 
comes almost acrobatics.” 

Other dictations were given at 160, 140, 120 
and 90 words a minute. 

In describing the contest, the reporter said 
that at the word of attention, “One could hear 
even the buzzing of a fly.” A few other 
quotations from the account of the contest 
may prove interesting. “There were nearly 
one hundred contestants, a great many young 
girls among them. All were polishing their 
weapons, ready for battle. . . . The uniniti- 
ated cannot imagine the speed of a discourse 
at 140 words a minute! At 160 words it is 
even more terrible. . . . In order to attain 
a speed of 180 words, it is necessary to talk 
very, very fast.” 

The average American with some knowledge 
of French endeavoring to understand a French- 
man talking French would never imagine that 
a mere trifle like 180 words a minute would 
cause him any distress, to say nothing of 140 


oe 


HAT American employers are no more 

exacting than those of other countries may 
be seen by the following quotation from Le 
Secrétaire Commercial, of Nancy, France: 
“Scrupulous honesty, politeness, foresight, 
patience, a sense of order and responsibility, 
punctuality, and discretion, such are the prin- 
cipal qualities which the young man in business 
must possess.” Ever heard like sentiments? 
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SO 
Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 2] 


Contributed to the Gregg Writer Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 
By Evelyn Etter 

















Milford, Illinois 
‘ o } 
« 

Vertical 
Horizontal 4 1 What Dad hates to 
see come at the end 

1 That which we live 7 7 of the month 

in all the time and fn : 

- 3 Forty-eight of 
could not do with- which are in the 
out 0 ) / United States 

2 Place where Dad 4 One who acts for 
carries on his busi- another 
P “se = S A large black bird 
© permit which may be heard 
5 A common way to to cry near a corn 
start an answer field 
waee asked a 6 A small fish many 
question : of which are packed 
7 The material oc- together in a smal! 
casionally used in can 
the process of put- 8 One who contends 
ting feathers on a for victory in some 
person ™ game such as wrest 
9 A fruit Key to Cross-Word Puzzw ling, ete. 
11 A salvo No. 20 9 A common expression 


for a broad smile 


12 To look upon 
Srom the December Gregg Writer 10 Last word (pl) 


13 At rest 


14 I and others 11 To fetch 
16 The day before today 14 Objective case of 
“we” 


17 What every baby is 


given shortly after 15 In a short time 








birth 18 What is worn on the 
21 Unusual or oftentimes feet 
old-fashioned 19 Necessary to open a 
locked door 


24 What you do before 
you send a letter 

26 The part of the body 
about the ribs 

27 A drink served at the 
Boston Tea Party 

28 What will come here- 
after 


29 A large quantity 


20 Place where an article 
may be disposed of 

22 Not far away 

23 The first bend of the 
leg below the thigh 

25 A married man’s bet- 
ter half 

27 To give instruction 
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Which Style? 


R. MARTIN J. DUPRAW has now 
M won five shorthand championships— 

the World’s Shorthand Championship 
twice in succession, the New York State Short- 
hand Championship twice in succession, and 
the first championship open to writers from 
anywhere in the country, held by the Ohio 
State Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 

The records for speed and accuracy which 
Mr. Dupraw established in these contests have 
approached the miraculous—they would cer- 
tainly have been regarded as such a few 
years ago. 

We believe that Mr. Dupraw’s achievements 
are likely to cause a revival of the discussion 
among shorthand writers and teachers about 
the style of writing which is best adapted to 
high speed work. 


Two Conflicting Theories 


Many teachers and reporters strongly ad- 
vocate small outlines and a compact style. 
Several articles have been published in which 
the great importance of “packing the notes” 
has been emphasized, with illustrations show- 
ing the saving of effort effected by this method 
of writing shorthand. One well-known re- 
porter who conducts training classes for ad- 
vanced writers makes drills on “packing the 
notes” one of the strongest features of his 
course. 

And now comes young Martin Dupraw 
writing a large, swinging style of writing— 
and not only wins five Championships with 
the greatest records ever achieved in the long 
history of shorthand writing, but in doing it 
he defeats the two former champions who 
heretofore held the World’s Records for rapid 
shorthand writing. 


Facts Beat Logic 


By all the logic of the advocates of the 
small, “packing style,” Mr. Dupraw should 
have been hopelessly outclassed—in fact, it 
should have been absolutely impossible for 


him to attain anything even approaching high 
speed. And he is now only twenty years of 
age. In the vernacular of the day—“What’'s 
the answer?” 


The Joy of Speed 


When we were in London this year, the 
editor of the Gregg Shorthand Magazine, 
Mr. E. W. Crockett, who himself swings a 
fleet fountpen, remarked: “I should like to 
see Mr. Dupraw write. When I look at a 
page of his notes, as reproduced in the Gregg 
Writer, I always have a feeling that he loves 
to write shorthand rapidly, because there is 
such a joyous-looking swing and dash to his 
outlines.” 

If you look at a page of Mr. Dupraw’s notes, 
you will understand what Mr. Crockett meant. 
A little while ago, after Mr. Dupraw had 
written a “take” at over 280 words a minute, 
we picked up his notebook and said, “Martin, 
why on earth do you write such large outlines 
and so few on a line.” He grinned in his 
boyish way and said: “Writing your system 
at this speed I have so much time to spare 
that I like to get a little exercise out of it!” 
Perhaps that explains the feeling Mr. Crockett 
detected when examining Dupraw’s notes! 


Our View 


Theoretically, we favor the “happy medium” 
—notes neither too small nor too large—but 
we have reached the conclusion that the size 
of the notes is a matter which depends very 
largely upon the physical make-up and mental 
temperament of the individual writer. In all 
probability Mr. Dupraw will write a smaller 
and more compact style as time goes on, but 
we do not believe he will ever write very 
minute notes, nor will he adopt the extreme 
“packing” of notes so strongly advocated by 
some reporters and teachers. His writing will 
then probably more closely approach the size 
and characteristics of Mr. Swem’s. We are 
thoroughly convinced that a very minute style 
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of writing is neither as rapid nor as easy to " 
read afterwards as was formerly believed. Look Out for Fear Germs 
From “Ravelings” 


Why Not You? 


Gurtler, Swem, Schneider, Dupraw, have . } -~ ow 4 > 
been crowned with the laurel wreaths. Some- 
where among our readers are future cham- Pr+y- - ss ey 
pions. It is time that some writers from the “ x 
West or South stepped into the arena to win = y, } 
fame and fortune. And why should mere men Q-~- -» ws & CS ag 
have it all their own way? Ladies, please come . sae” a 
forward and do the Suzanne Lenglen, “Trudy” “ ’ a as vs ? ( 

a = 


Ederle act—in shorthand. 


ee 7 a 
we Z Bee ) 
4 C y a — 7st > ao _— J 2 


C GS oe J em . ae —rF <a - 
. . eye oe £ Oo ee wm. FI DF 
Editorial Brevities 
N recent issues of the Tidning fir Svensk A A ar ~ ar. ——™ 
Snabbskrift, published in Sweden, Mr. yr 
Helge Kokeritz tells of his visit to the London Sik EE A ai 
offices of the Gregg Publishing Company, en 
where he met Mr. Gregg. Mr. Kokeritz is ( CG  s 
one of the prominent writers of the Swedish —— « — > — G 
shorthand system invented by Col. Melin. 2 y, 
The receipt of these magazines from Sweden a? ae lc ne , a ee 
brings to mind again the fact that one of the y 2 


last traces of the ill-fated Polar expedition ) > ( 
of Andrée was a shorthand message sent by ae > * — oes «a 
Andrée to a Swedish newspaper. Shorthand - /* y ; 
has been written in many strange places and oe. ell f ) 
under all sorts of conditions, but can you er" 2 +> C 
imagine any stranger conditions than these . / be 

under which to write shorthand? There was a a Oo” “DO Uae a al 
Andrée, floating over the icy wastes of the 


Arctic in his balloon, tossing helplessly at the re? ee vf eo t (? a 
mercy of every breath of wind with no power zZ 

to alter his course, no way of communicating - 

with the world left behind him, except through ““—~—7 ~~ y a re pl 
messages born by carrier-pigeons. Knowing 

shorthand, what could be more natural than ya ss 

that he should utilize it in order that he might “ZS eee << 
write as much as possible in the very limited rs 

space made available by the relatively small Co 7 

carrying power of the pigeon. Truly, one ° . ys 

might say that Andrée’s last words, instead of O- }) -—" «a, Ry 
having been spoken. were given to the world ‘ 
in shorthand. (/977) 





The next issue will contain the -eginning of a new series of Lesson Drills, in 
“The Principles” Department, ior the benefit of members of the new classes. 
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ART ands CREDENTIALS 
©“ DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


W riting to Win 





desk before me reading, 

“My students and I have 
fallen in love with the beautiful 
silver O. G. A. cups you are 
awarding this year. [The 
school cup also was pictured 
last month.] Please tell us 
how we can go about winning 
them.” 

I shall have to answer these 
folks as General Sherman, I 
believe, did a question put to 
him while spectator to the de- 
bate in Congress after the 
Civil War, on how to finance 
the country. The leading finan- 
cial men of the country were 
at loss to know how to resume 
specie payment. There were 
many discussions and many 


I HAVE a letter on my 





The Individual 
0. G. A. Trophy 


but unless there is codpera- 
tion between the mind and the 
muscle, no work will be done. 
One faculty is dependent upon 
the other. A piece of ma- 
chinery capable of doing con- 
siderable intricate work de- 
pends upon the master mind of 
man to operate and control it; 
likewise, man needs the co- 
operation of the machinery for 
the physical power necessary 
to productive operation. 

If you have been practicing 
faithfully the lessons given 
here each month, you will have 
acquired a very good style of 
writing by this time, and the 
rest of the lessons will be 
comparatively easy. The first 
few lessons constitute the 
foundation of your shorthand 








theoretical solutions proposed. 
Finally, someone asked Mr. 
Sherman how he would go about resuming 
specie payment, and his answer was, “The way 
to resume is to resume.” Congress acted on 
that advice, thereby settling one of the most 
important and troublesome national questions. 

If you want to write a winning specimen of 
shorthand, then write it. You are the only 
one that can do it for you. It is not sufficient 
that you should know how to write a correct 
outline, you must have written it enough times 
tc be able to write it correctly on paper. It 
is not an easy matter to write every outline 
correctly the first time. As a matter of fact, 
it usually isn’t done, but you can write notes 
that approximate closely the correct forms 
and, in many instances, write the correct ones 
after you have practiced sufficiently. The 
proper execution of the characters is the im- 
mediate result of the bringing together of 
mind and muscle. The mind controls, and 
that is why you must study correct forms; 


style, and the proper building 
of the foundation will support and up- 
hold an edifice as practical and serviceable as 
you wish to build. 

In this connection, I was much interested when 
one of the engineers of the great Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine told me that it was his 
business to see that every piece of stone going 
into that building is perfect. He told of one 
instance where a curio hunter chipped off a 
piece of a huge, granite block after it had 
been set in place in the foundation. Upon dis- 
covering it the next morning, the workmen 
had to dislodge several huge blocks, weighing 
a great many tons each, in order to take out 
the defective stone and put in a perfect 
one. 

The foundation is the important part of your 
shorthand writing career, and your becoming 
a champion, an expert court reporter, or just 
a mediocre stenographer, depends upon the 
foundation you lay while in the classroom. 
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Practical Penmanship Drills 


(Continued from the December issue) 


HE exercises and penmanship drills here 

may not seem to you to assume the mag- 
nitude claimed for them, but stop for a mo- 
ment to realize that this penmanship practice 
harnesses the natural motor impulse, giving 
you more concentrated power for the locomo- 
tion of the hand in the execution of the char- 
acters themselves. They are the oil to your 
mental and muscular machinery that enables 
your hand to fly across the page in smooth, 
swift, correct execution of shorthand char- 
acters. The necessity for acquiring this skill 
in writing is two-fold: to enable you to take 
speech verbatim, and to transcribe the speech 
with speed and accuracy. In order to do that, 
shorthand characters must be written their 
proper size, length, and form. 


Keep Correct Slant 


Review f and wv given last month. Are you 
preserving correct and uniform size, slant, 
and form? Slant is particularly important. 
Because there is a tendency still among be- 
ginners to write the “blended consonant” fr 
incorrectly, we will review it also. As you 
have learned from the Manual, fr is written 
with one impulse of the pen—without an 
angle—unless a vowel comes between, when 
the angle is preserved and the circle written 
on the outside. Fr is written like the first part 
of the letter y in longhand, as shown in Drill 
1, and vr like the longhand letter v. 

Maintain correct slant—it is one of the most 
important factors of this lesson. An easy, 
graceful, and rapid execution of the whole 
outline depends upon it, as Drill 2 will prove. 


Mind Proportion 


Drill 3 is a study of slant and proportion. 
And observe how smoothly the circle is joined. 
These combinations, kap, fal, etc., may require 
several efforts on your part before you will 
be able to make them correctly each time you 
try. The “knack” of it lies in the swift, 
downward plunge of the pen before turning 
the circle in kap, and before commencing the 
outward swing at the completion of the circle 
in fal. 

Careful comparison of your own notes with 
the printed ones will help you in getting the 
knack of writing these combinations fluently. 
Fer is written not unlike the figure 2 without 
the beginning loop. Confer in shorthand is 
written like a correctly written figure 2 with- 
out the beginning circle or dot—remember? 


peed cod 
ZZ toad. ood 
> SE Rr oe a 


oOo ¢ ©) 9 Y 
" _ 7 ¢ a a 


(0 29 Lo coc od oc 
y) 
e ¢ 


) 
- ptat ¢ PT. 


v4 


et die 
i 56 


PA. 
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Drill 2 
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Cultivate a “‘Glide” 


Study and practice the words in Drill 4: 


accompany, cap, crepe, gape, grape, gab, grab, cab, 
crab, feel, fickle, fear, cherry, Perry, fail, foul, fair, 
fakir, fame. 


As you write, hold the pen lightly; do not 
grip it; write with a light touch, and cultivate 
a smooth, gliding style of shorthand penman- 
ship. 


O- Hook Joinings 


The hook vowels are to be made as small as 
possible, deep and narrow, with the sides 
parallel. If we cut in two the small, elliptical 
figure shown in Drill 5, the bottom represents 
the o-hook, and the top the oo-hook. The 
longhand o is sometimes written like the short- 
hand character, and the preliminary drill given 
for w and w in longhand may be used ad- 
vantageously to establish the physical action 
involved in writing shorthand 0. Watch pro- 
portion as you write. 


Side Openings 


In turning the hook on its side before n, m, 
r, and J, you must still make it small, deep, 
and narrow, with sides parallel. Write the 
combinations in Drill 6 with one swift impulse 
of the pen. 


Word Practice on the Hook 


Other strokes joined to these combinations 
do not change their position, as you will ob- 
serve by studying and practicing the words in 
Drill 7: 


pole, pore, bore, bowl, faun, foam, volley, fodder, 
polish, grow, wrote, rope, roam, knoll, moan, known, 
coal, tall, tore, tone, roll, dome, jot, dodge, dog. 


OO-Hook Drills 


The oo-hook in Drill 8, like the o-hook, is 
to be written deep and narrow. The exercise 
for the longhand letter m written very small 
may be used for preliminary practice. 

Although the oo-hook is turned on its side 
after » and m, and after k and g when followed 
by r and I, be careful to keep it uniform in 
size, slant, and formation with the others in 
writing Drills 9 and 10, which appear on the 
next page. 
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When you have practiced Drill 9 until you 
have acquired a facile movement in this combi- 
nation, take up the oo-hook words for practice 
shown in Drill 10: 
purr, pull, burrow, fur, flutter, grew, group, route, 
loon, moon, noon, cool, tune, doom, jut, duck, loop, 
shrill, shore, hum, come. 


Waand We 


Study the forms closely in Drill 11 before 
touching pen to paper. Be sure that you under- 
stand what you are to write, then write it 
with a short, swift stroke. Wa and we must 
be written swiftly and smoothly; the hook 
above the circle and the circle closed. Study 
the slant. 


Woo and Waw 


Notice that both hooks in woo in Drill 12 
are of the same size. In waw, one hook is 
written below the other, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 


Yo and Yaw 


A drill used by Mr. McClure, (shown at 
the beginning of Drill 13) which reminds one 
of an imaginative turn of mind of a sled full 
of kiddies coasting down hill, will be helpful 
in getting the swing used in writing yo and 
yaw. See how the heads are kept up? So 
the circles should be in yo and yaw, except 
when joined to n, as in yawn. 


Ye and Ya 


The loop for ye and ya will not be difficult 
to make—you have been wanting to make a 
loop instead of the circle all this time! 


Send in Your Notes 


After you have practiced these drills until 
you can write them to your entire satisfaction, 
I shall be glad to have you submit to me a 
specimen of the best copy you are able to make. 
The best copy that I receive will be given 
Honorable Mention, and reproduced in this 
magazine. For reproduction purposes, the 
writing must be done either in pencil with a 
medium, soft lead, or in black ink. Writing done 
in colored inks and with hard lead pencils does 
not reproduce. Be sure to note this caution! 
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Remember, the Contest Closes March 15 this Year! 
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Again— 


More News from 


ISS AMANDA L. HOLLAND, of 
M. the Buffalo High School, Buffalo, 

Minnesota, writes, “In the October 
number of the Gregg Writer I found an ex- 
tensive list of schools having commercial clubs. 
We were not included, for I had not notified 
you of the peppy commercial club in our high 
school, called the ‘Bis-Nes Peppers.’ This club 
is now composed of seventy-five members. 

“Last year the ‘Bis-Nes Peppers’ proved 
very active in sponsoring many school func- 
tions, and it also published a school paper 
called the ‘Bis-Nes Tattler,’ which was issued 
every three months. 

“Under separate cover I am mailing you a 
copy of last year’s issue. We have not pub- 
lished any this year as yet, but expect to have 
the first issue appear very soon. 

“We are all enthusiastic boosters of the 
Gregg Writer, as it is the only means by which 
we come in contact with the doings of the 
other schools. We appreciate the careful con- 
sideration and attention you give each school 
regardless of size.” 

From Jacksonville, Illinois, Miss Annabel 
Crum writes a letter about the Illinois Woman's 
College Club, typed on a russet letterhead with 
a clever monogram mimeographed by the mem- 
bers. The slogan she speaks of, “If at first 
you do succeed, keep your head,” appears in 
shorthand. 

“We feel very much honored” Miss Crum 
says, “by the fact that Mr. Gregg took a keen 
interest in our club and it was he who sub- 
mitted the name which we chose—‘The 
Tironian.’ We organized about a month ago, 
with a charter enrollment of thirty-two mem- 
bers and based our constitution very much on 
your ideas. 

“You may notice in our letterhead the familiar 
symbol [the double ellipse] which we adopted, 
together with our club slogan. As you will 


Commercial Clubs 


see, this stationery was ‘decorated’ by mimeo- 
graph. The work was done in our own de- 
partment and a year book and club paper will 
also be accomplished there. For our paper, 
we have decided upon the name, “The Radio— 
Station 1.W.C., Broadcasted Now and Then 
by the Tironian Club.’ We expect to have 
quite an extensive mailing list, as it is our 
desire to get into all the accredited high schools 
in our state and surrounding states. 

“According to your suggestions, we did find 
a great number of town’s people vitally in- 
terested in this club, and from time to time 
we expect to have speakers here and to enjoy 
visits to the important business houses of the 
town. The first club party was held at my 
home on December 15. So you see we com- 
bine work and pleasure and thus make the 
Club recreational as well as educational. If 
you have any suggestions which you think 
might be of help to us, or if you can use our 
experience to help any other teacher or de 
partment, we shall be very happy. 

“And we wish for you all the pleasant 
greetings of the season, with a happy and 
prosperous new year.” 

Since publishing the last list, the names of 
many other clubs have been reported to us 
and are published herewith. If you have not 
yet reported your club, please do so now. In 
making the report, give the name of the club, 
the address, the name of the chairman, and a 
brief sketch of the activities of the club. 

If you do not have a commercial club in 
your school, or community, and are interested 
in starting one, full information relative to 
organization, programs, etc., is given in the 
new book called Commercial Clubs now ready 
for distribution. If you have made a report 
of your club and it has not yet appeared in the 
magazine, report the omission to us, and it 
will be added to the next list published. 


Clubs Recently Reported 


Commercial Club—Delta High School, Delta, Colorado 
Commerce Club—Washington High School, East 
Chicago, Indiana 
Bosse Shorthand Club—Bosse High School, 
ville, Indiana 
Pat Club—Logansport Senior High School, 
Logansport, Indiana 
Centerville Commercial Club—Centerville High School, 
Centerville, lowa 
Business Students’ Club—Newton High School, New- 
ton, Iowa 
Commercial Club—Perry High School, Perry, Iowa 
Gregg Club—Joseph Kohn High School of Commerce 
for Girls, New Orleans, Louisiana 
The Triple C—Cony High School, Augusta, Maine 


Evans- 


Bess 


Lowell High School Gregg Association, Lowell, Mass 
achusetts 

Senior Shorthand Club of Somerset High School, Som 
erset, Massachusetts 

Croswell High Commercial Club—High School, Cros 

well, Michigan 

Scribo Club—Northern High School, 

Michigan 

Bis-Nes Peppers 
Minnesota 

Commercial Club 
Missouri 

Commercial 
Nebraska 

(Continued on page 240) 


The Detroit, 


Buffalo High School, Buffalo, 


Columbia High School, Columbia, 
Kearney, 


Club—Kearney High School, 
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Commercial Club—Cedar Rapids High School, Cedar 
Rapids, Nebraska 

Commercial Club—Claremont High School, Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire 

Los Alumnos de Comercio—Lebanon High School, 
Lebanon, Ohio 

Commercial Club—McKinley High School, Niles, 
Ohio 

Commercial Club—Calvert High School, Tiffin, Ohio 

O. G. A. Club—Enid High School, Enid, Oklahoma 

Mahonoy Township Commercial Club—Mahonoy City, 
Pennsylvania 

Junior Chamber of Commerce—Sharon High School, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 

Commercial Club—Swissvale High School, Swissvale, 
Pennsylvania 
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Commercial Club of North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington, Texas 

Commercial Club—Gainesville High School, Gaine 
ville, Texas 

Secretarial Club—Blackstone College for Girls, Black 
stone, Virginia 

Commercial Club—E. C. Glass High School, Lynch 
burg, Virginia 

Commercial Club of Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Beckley, West Virginia 

Greggite Society—Milton Union High School, Milton, 
Wisconsin 

Phillips High School Commercial Club—Phillips, Wi 
consin 

W. A. H. S. Commercial Club—West Allis Hig 
School, West Allis, Wisconsin 


Quakertown Greggites Want to Hear from Abroad 


Miss Clara Willauer, president of the Gregg 
Club at Quakertown, Pennsylvania, writes: 

“We have a Gregg Club at Quakertown and 
we would like to correspond with a few Gregg 
Clubs in foreign countries or possessions of the 
United States where they use English.” 


3 


Correspondence of this nature would be not 
only very interesting, but productive of a better 
knowledge of the customs of our cousins in 
other lands, and I hope to see many of you 
taking up the idea. Then our Gregg Clubs 
will be a truly fraternal organization. 

















' = 
(Courtesy of “Typewriter Topics’’) 


Cathedral at Lintw, Upper Austria, as typed by Jacques Pollack 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. _ 

How to b a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that papeepent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. : 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
a application for Certificates of Superior 

erit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 


men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able one the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is nm to all pute 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accom by a signed state- 
ment that the candi has attained this 


tT t Certificate: This 
certificate is iss to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totalin 
more than five errors, are to be submitted. 
Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” a in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O. A. T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, su 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 
good y until the 25th of the month 
allowing publication. — 
Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 


must accom each membership test. 
No fee is aed speed tests. 














This copy is for this month's mem- 
bership test only. The contest copy 
was given in the December issue. 


There is an ancient legend which tells us 
that when a man first achieved a most notable 
deed he wished to explain to his tribe what 
he had done. As soon as he began to speak, 
however, he was smitten with dumbness, he 
lacked words and sat down. Then there 
arose—according to the story—a masterless 
man, one who had taken no part in the action 
of his fellows, who had no special virtues, 
but was afflicted—that is the phrase—with 
the magic of the necessary words. He saw, 
he told, he described the merits of the notable 
deed in such a fashion, we are assured, that 
the words “became alive and walked up and 
down in the hearts of all his hearers.”’ There- 
upon, the tribe, seeing that the words were 
certainly alive, and fearing lest the man with 
the words would hand down untrue tales 
about them to their children, they took and 
killed him. But later they saw that the 
magic was in the words, not in the man 


—Kipling 


O. A. T. 


Junior Test 


An inspiring bit from Van Dyke 

furnishes good material for our plain 

copy test this month. See how at- 
tractively you can type it. 


There is a life that is worth living now 
as it was worth living in the former days 
and that is the honest life, the useful life 
the unselfish life, cleansed by devotion to an 
ideal. There is a battle that is worth fighting 
now as it was worth fighting then, and that 
is the battle for justice and equality ; to make 
our city and our State free in fact as well 
as in name; to break the rings that strangle 
real liberty and to keep them broken: to 
cleanse, so far as in our power lies, the 
fountains of our national life from political, 

(Continued om page 243) 
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January | ypewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until February 25, 1927) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
‘Each 250 strokes ts indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


savage is a part of nature. He is in it and of it. He studies it all through his 

life. He can read its language. It is the one thing that he knows. He is an 
observer.’ Nothing escapes his eye. The signs of clouds, the blowing of the winds, 
the movements of birds and animals, all tell to him some story. It is by observing 
these signs, reading them, and acting on them that he procures his food, that h 
saves’ himself from his enemies, that he lives his life. 


| IKE the wild bird and the beast, like the cloud and the forest tree, the primitive 


But though a keen observer, the Indian is not a reasoner. He is quick to notice 
the connection between two events, but often he does not know what that connection 
is. Heconstantly mistakes effect for* cause. If the wind blows and the waves begin 
to roll on the surface of the lake, he says that the rolling of the waves causes the 
blowing of the breeze. The natural phenomena which we understand so little, he 
does not understand at all. In his* attempts to assign causes for them, he gives 
explanations which are grotesque. The moon wanes because it is sick, and at last 
it dies and a new one is created; or it grows small because mice are gnawing at its 
edges, nibbling it away. He hears a grouse’ rise from the ground with a roar of 
wings, and concludes that the roar of the thunder must be made by a bird much 
larger; or he sees an unknown bird rise from the ground, and just as it flies the 
thunder rolls, hence this bird causes the thunder® and is the thunder bird. 


To him the sun, moon, and stars are persons. The animals, trees, and moun- 
tains are powers and intelligences. The ravens foretell events to come, the wolves 
talk to him of matters which are happening at a distance. If he is’ unhappy and 
prays fervently for help, some animal may take pity on him and assist him by its 
miraculous power. He understands his own weakness and realizes the strength of 
the forces of nature. To him they are mysteries. 


The Indian’s life is full of*’ things that he does not understand, of the 
mysterious, of the superhuman. These mysteries he greatly fears, and he prays 
without ceasing that he may be delivered from the unknown perils which threaten 
him on every hand. He has a wholesome dread of* material dangers, of enemies 
on the warpath, of bears in the mountains; but far more than these he fears the 
mysterious powers that surround him, powers which are unseen until they strike, 
which leave no tracks upon the ground, the smoke of whose fires” cannot be seen 
rising through the clear air. He fears the burning arrow shot by the thunder ; the 
unseen under-water animals which may seize him, as he is crossing stream or lake, 
and drag him beneath the waves; the invisible darts of evil spirits’ which cause 
disease not to be cured by any medicine of roots or herbs; the ghost, terrible not 
for what it may do, but because it is a ghost. Against such dangers he feels that he 
has no defense. So it is that he prays to the sun, the moon, the” stars, the mountains, 
the ghosts, the above-people, and the under-water people. For pity and for pro- 
tection he appeals to everything in nature that his imagination imbues with a power 
greater than his own. (3206 strokes )}—From Grinnell's “Story of the Indian.” 





[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period) 
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mercial and social corruption; to teach 
ur sons and daughters, by precept and ex- 
ample, the honor of serving such a country as 
\merica—that is work worthy of the finest 
manhood and womanhood. The well-born are 
those who are born to do that work; the well- 
bred are those who are bred to be proud of 
that work; the well-educated are those who 
see deepest into the meaning and the necessity 
of that work. Nor shall their labor be for 
naught, nor the reward of their sacrifice fail 
them; for high in the firmament of buman 
destiny are set the stars of faith in mankind, 
and unselfish courage and loyalty to the ideal. 


Senior Test 


Paragraph as you copy the follow- 

ing summary of the annual report 

of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 


Part 1 


Progress in the quality and extent of tele- 
phone service is the keynote in the annual re- 
port of President W. S. Gifford, of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. He 
states that more than 813,000 telephones were 
added to the Bell System during 1925. At the 
end of the year 16,720,000 telephones were in- 
terconnected so that practically any one of 
them can be connected with any other one 
throughout the United States, at any time, day 
or night. Over 50,000,000 toll and exchange 
connections, each an individual transaction, are 
handled daily. $365,000,000 was expended by 
the Bell System on new plant construction, 
including new plant to replace $107,000,000 of 
plant retired. Net additions to plant were 
$258,000,000. This brought the assets devoted 
to furnishing telephone service up _ to 
$2,938,000,000. The number of persons em- 
ployed, including those in the Western Electric 
Company, was over 332,000. The gross revenue 
of the Bell System, he states, was $761,200,000, 
and met earnings were 6% per cent on the 
amount invested in plant and other assets. 
Earnings available for contingencies and sur- 
plus amounted to 14% per cent on the invest- 
ment—less than a cent a day a telephone, a 
necessary but relatively small margin of safety. 
lt is shown that there were over 362,000 
stockholders of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company at the end of the year, 
making the Bell System, in a sense, publicly 
wned. The amount of capital stock of the 
\merican Company outstanding was $921,- 
597,500, an increase of $33,119,400 for the year. 
rhe net income of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company was $107,405,000. Of 
the resulting balance, after payment of divi- 
dends at $9.00 a share, $6,000,000 was appro- 
priated for contingencies and the remainder, 
$20,360,000, was carried to surplus. 
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Part 1 


Tabulate the chronology below of 
events in the history of the develop- 
ment of the telephone. 


1876—First complete sentences transmitted 
by telephone. First conversation by overhead 
line, 2 miles—Boston to Cambridge. 1880— 
30,872 Bell telephone stations in the United 
States. Conversation by overhead line, 45 
miles—Boston te Providence. 1881—Conver- 
sation by underground cable, 4 mile. 1884— 
Conversation by overhead line (hard-drawn 
copper), 235 miles—Boston to New York. 
1890—211,503 Bell telephone stations. 1892— 
Conversation by overhead line, 900 miles— 
New York to Chicago. 1900—676,733 Bell 
telephone stations owned and connected. 1902 
—First conversation by long-distance under- 
ground cable, 10 miles—New York to Newark. 
1906—Conversation by underground cable, 90 
miles—New York to Philadelphia. 1910— 
5,882,719 telephone stations in Bell System. 
1911—-Conversation by overhead line, 2,100 
miles—New York to Denver. 1913—Con- 
versation by overhead line, 2,600 miles—New 
York to Salt Lake City. Conversation by 
underground cable, 455 miles—Boston to 
Washington. 1915—First conversation by 
transcontinental line, 3,650 miles—Boston to 
San Francisco. Speech transmitted for the 
first time by radio telephone from Arlington, 
Virginia, across the continent to San Fran- 
cisco, over the Pacific to the Hawaiian Islands, 
and across the Atlantic to Paris. 1920— 
12,601,935 telephone stations in Bell System. 
1921—Conversation by deep sea cable, 115 
miles—Key West, Fla., to Havana, Cuba. 
First conversation between Havana, Cuba, and 
Catalina Island by submarine cable, overhead 
and underground lines and radio telephone— 
distance 5,500 miles. Extension to Boston- 
Philadelphia cable to Pittsburgh—total dis- 
tance 621 miles. President Harding’s in- 
augural address delivered by loud speaker to 
more than 100,000 people. Armistice Day 
exercises at burial of unknown soldier de- 
livered by means of Bell loud speaker and 
long lines to more than 150,900 people in 
Arlington, Virginia, New York and San 
Francisco. 1922—Ship-to-shore conversation 
by wire and wireless between Bell telephones 
in homes and offices and the S. S. America 
400 miles at sea in the Atlantic. 1923—Suc- 
cessful demonstration of trans-oceanic radio 
telephony from a Bell telephone station in New 
York City to a group of scientists and journa- 
lists in New Southgate, England. First broad- 
casting of a presidential message to Congress, 
December 6. 1924—Pictures sent by telephone 
circuit from Cleveland to New York and from 
New York to Chicago. Nation-wide mobiliza- 
tion of communication by wire and wireless 
for the United States Army on Defense Test 
Day. 1925—16,720,224 telephone stations in 
Bell System. 


[These tests are good only until February 25, 1927.) 
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Club Prizes 


Transcription Test Awards 


Diamond Medal 


200-W ord Speed 
Anna Pollman, Federal Grand Jury, New York, New York 


Silver Medal 


150-Word Speed 


Eleanor Clark, Gregg Shorthand Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

Olga Elkouri, Gregg Shorthand Association, Detroit, Michigan 

Edward Lahotsky, Hoboken, New Jersey 

Florence Fletcher, Gregg Shorthand Association, Detroit, 


Michigan 

Renielde D. Haene, Gregg Shorthand Association, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Helen Kluezynski, Gregg Shorthand Association, Detroit, 
Michigan 


Emanuel Newman, New York, New York 
Ellen Carlson, Gregg Shorthand Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 


0. G. A. 


Bertram L. Lansing, Gregg Shorthand Association, Detroi: 
Michigan 

Mabel Navarre, Gregg Shorthand Association, Detroit, Michi 
gan 


Bronze Medal 


125-Word Speed 


Antonio Ramirez, High School, Mayaguez, P. R. 

Eleanor Kise, Strayer College, Washington 

Louis E. Twentey, Strayer College, Washington 

Helen Bellamy, Link's Business Colege, Boise, Idaho 

Irene M. Hill, Bryant and Stratton College, Buffalo, New 


York 
Vivian Coffey, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Emma Grentser, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Lucille Koepke, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Winifred Larkworthy, West Commerce High School, Cleveland 
Ohio 
Mabelle Reiff, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohic 
Esther Ross) West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Awards 


Bronze Pin 


Margaret Quinn, St. Augustine Academy, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Walter W. Wyss, St. Joseph School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Mary Ehresman, Huntington High School, Huntington, Indiana 

Loulse Weller, Jefferson High School, Lafayette, Indiana 

Ethel Molnar, High School, South Bend, Indiana 

Cathryn Schamel, Decorah High School, Decorah, lowa 

Alice Elaud, Mt. Pleasant Senior High School, Mt. Pleasant, 
lowa 


Frances Beardsley, Central High School, Sioux City, lowa 
Ellen Larsen, Central High School, Sioux City, lowa 

Loulse Newberg, Central High School, Sioux City, lowa 
Zena Purkey, Senior High School, Chanute, Kansas 

Elizabeth Reybold, High School, Leavenworth, Kansas 

Stella Hayer, Marysville High School, Marysville, Kansas 
Joseph Restivo, Our Lady of Good Counsel, New Orleans, 


Louisiana 
Lillian F. Siteman, Gray's Business College, Portland, Maine 
Cora Le Gallee, Thornton Academy, Saco, Maine 
Louise Willey, South Portland High School, South Portland, 
Maine 
Edith Davis, Buckingham High School, Berlin, Maryland 
Beatrice Brohawn, Cambridge High School, Cambridge, Mary- 


land 

Leonard G. Saur, St. Gertrude’s Commercial School, Garden- 
ville, Maryland 

Esther Morse, Charlestown High School, Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts 


Virginia Gaudette, Dominician Academy, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts 

Raymond Langis, St. Jean Baptiste School, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts 

William Forbes, Mansfield High School, Mansfield, Massa- 


chusetts 
Phyllis Ahern, St. Mary’s School, Melrose, Massachusetts 
Jennie Wade, Edward F. Searles High School, Methuen, 
Massachusetts 
Muriel Mossman, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts 
Julia Joy, Rockland High School, Rockland, Massachusetts 
Elma Arola, Calumet High School, Calumet, Michigan 
Leoma Stob, Northeastern High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Hazel Hoffman, High School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 
Reino Korvirgnen, Suomi College, Hancock, 
Katherine Kivisto, Ishpeming High School, Ishpeming, 


Michigan 
Josephine Ploederl, Menominee High School, Menominee, 
Michigan 


Dorothy Miller, Romeo High School, Romeo, Michigan 
Grace Fiynn, Breckenridge High School, Breckenridge, Min- 
nesota 


Vernon Noreen, Buffalo High School, Buffalo, 
Margaret Demberger, Pontise High School, Pontiac, 


Ledu Adeleman, Fergus Falls High School, Fergus Fa!! 
Minnesota 
Lawrence Popp, Hutchinson High School, Hutchinson, Mi: 


nesota 

Dorothea Walsh, International Falls High School, Inter 
national Falls, Minnesota 

Esther Johnson, Northfield High School, Northfield, Minnesota 

Bernardin Heaton, St. Bernard's School, St. Paul, Minnesot 

Selma Gunduson, Lincoln High School, Thief River Falls 
Minnesota 

Hallie Howard, Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, Missour 

Julia Hubley, Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Missouri 

Mary Lou Hackett, Central Business College, Kansas City 
Missouri 

Joveta Vanzant, Monroe City High School, Monroe City 
Missouri 

Thelma Ogg, Richmond High School, Richmond, Missouri 

Alton Webb, Union High School, Union, Missouri 

Irma Antrim, Nebraska State Normal School, Kearney, N¢« 
braska 

Daisy Kessler, Good Shepherd Convent, Omaha, Nebraska 

Flora Gelinas, The McIntosh School, Dover, New Hampshire 

Dorothy Schwaemmile, High School, Haddon Heights, New 
Jersey 

Anna L. Jennings, Catholic Institute, Jersey City, New Jerse) 

Lillian Ahern, 8t. Dominic Academy, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Catherine Fauclough, Drake Business School, Paterson, New 
Jersey 

Harold H. Allen, Union Hill High School, Union Hill, New 


Jersey 

Florence Maleak, Mockridge Business School, Brooklyn, New 
York . 

Arlene Nuttall, Ithaca High School, Ithaca, New York 

Marguerite Burns, St. Mary's School, New England, Nort 
Dakota 


Bronwen Cobner, McKinley High School, Miles, Ohio 
Lucylle Johnson, Union High School, Willoughby, Ohio 
Elizabeth Edwards, Ramona High School, Ramona, Oklaho« 
Mae King, Ashland High School, Ashland, Oregon 

Inez Herman, Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon 

Thelma Armstrong, Lancaster Business College, Lancaste: 

Pennsylvania 
Anne V. Risser, Lancaster Business College, Lancaster, Pen: 


sylvania 

Theda Jane Krantz, Welch's Business College, Ol) City, Pen 
sylvania 

Etta Thomas, Powell School of Business, Scranton, Penns 
vania 


Violet Mullen, Warren High School, Warren, Pennsylvania 
Agatha Markowics, Wellsboro High School, Wellsboro, Penn 


Ida Flynn, Notre Dame School, Central Falls, Rhode Island 
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Augusta There, Groton High School, Groton, South Dakota 

Mildred Arthur, Lead High School, Lead, South Dakota 

Pearl Arnold, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South 
kota 


Da 
Susie Herges, Sisseton High School, Sisseton, South Dakota 
Merle Lang, Cyprus High School, Magna, Utah 


Walter L. Newelty, Peoples 
Academy, Morrisville, 


Vermont 


Viole Belle Murphy, Nevada High School, Nevada, Misouri 
Mable Hangan, Great Falls High School, Great Falls, 


Montana 
Maybele Muller, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebraska 
Evelyn Herring, West New York High School, West New 
York, New Jersey 
Ruth Roth, North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 
Gladys Frank, Steubenville 


sae School, x. Albens. Ver: Plate for November rile Ohio — 


Ruth Gilbert, Lewistown High 


Pome Link, Virain, Inter OG. A: Tes Schl: Lewiston, Pea 


Virginia 
Allien Huffman, High School, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


tra Brawner, Manassas Agri 7 oy eC -+ —« + 


cultural High School, 


ay 

Carol Archibald, Yakima High 
School, Yakima, Wash- 
ington 


Silver Pin 


Manassas, Virginia ae 
Eva Waechter, Union High a es 
School, Sedro-Valley, s wc? € 8 af” atta, she Steomesss SfesQecen, Weed 


Washington 
Margaret Page, Walla Walle 


Lilfan Wieland, Beloit High 


bury Business College, 


Sehool, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Los Angeles, California 
High School, Walle — 2 
Walla, Washington , — imum ee os Rosella Lott, The Morton 


School, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Alice Hoagson, Black River 
Fale Hish Scoot, Buh — 2 $F -—DZD 
River Falls, Wisconsin 


° Agnes Lauer, St. Ann's 

wo ee School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Bernard Costello, Abraham 


Evelyn Philippi, Colby High ; 
School, Colby, Wisconsin Co —— DA Y oz ee, 4 P a Linesia | igh | Ssheat, 


Mildred Spiegelhof, East 
Troy High School, East 
Troy, Wisconsin 


Matilda Perry, Glenville High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wanda Richardson, Wicomico 


Russel Davis, Elkhorn High —<— co ae ans) Oo” High School, Salisbury, 


School, Elkhorn, Wiscon- 
sin ¢€ 
Leonarda Weninger, High 


eonsin 
Althea Zimmermann, Wiscon- 


sin Commercial Academy, a . 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ee? < , = 
Augusta Rayeske, South Mil- 


High School, Stevens 


Point, Wisconsin a ese 6 i BO dan S 


Verna Glomstad, Sturgeon Bay 
High School, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin 


School, Mayville, Wis- OPT ee Cane ol 


Maryland 


Honorable Mention 
ye Mary Wannemacher, &t. 
John’s School, Defiance, 
Ohio 
Luis Radames Rios, Ponce, 
( Porte Rico 
- > Thelma Griggs, Convent of 


the Good Shepherd, Spo- 
kane, Washington 


100 Per Cent Clubs 


Evin Lanon, Tomhewe 9 Py Q— » é Oy = B. DeGood, Eugene High 


High School, Tomahawk, 


". ~ Waukeshs 
Hazel Hunkins, We’ aoe 
High School, Waukesha, f—7+ . 
Wisconsin * i 
Marie Janezick, West Allis Y 
High School, West Allis, 
Wisconsin ~o™ aa Se 
Dorothy Schlegel, West Bend 
High School, West Bend, 
Wisconsin 
Alviene Benteon, Cheyenne ery ar A ra 


High School, Cheyenne, 


Wyoming 
Anna W. Glasser, Meriden po ee ee 
High School, Meriden, : 


Connecticut 
Lora Logdon, State Normal 
University, Normal, 


Tilinots 

Ruth E. Voorhies, State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, 
Illinois 


Naomi C. Brown, Cambridge 


troit, Michigan 
Marguerite Schultz, High School of Commerce, Detroit, Michi- 


gan 
Pauline Ashare, Northeastern High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Clinton Lammers, Central Business College, Kansas City, 


Missouri 
Elaine Walker, Greenville High School, Greenville, Michigan 


Bechool, Eugene, Oregon 

Sare E. Seal, Dunbar Town- 

a” ea ship High School, Leis- 
enring, Pennsylvania 

Lydia A. Greene, Powell 

“i School of Business, 

EE Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Brother Rogatien, Assumption 

College, Bangkok, Siam 


Mabel Hartje, Groton High 
NSF & — School, Groton, South 


a = > a One High 
a“ ehool, 4, South 
“ 4 Dakota 
Lillie Gohmert, Main Avenue 
Senior High School, San 
Antonio, Texas 
Mrs. V. B. Spies, Baldwin's 
Business College, Yoak- 
um, Texas 
Irma Barkhausen, Beaver Dam 
High School, Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin 
Ferne E. Shaw, East Troy 
High School, East Troy, 


Wis- 
consin 
Amy M. Esser, East Side High School, Madison, Wisconsin 
Alida A. Butterbrodt, Mayville High School, Mayville, Wis- 
consin 

Sister M. Genesia, St. Lawrence School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Connolly, Racine High School, Racine, Wisconsin 
Prisca Bats, Waukesha High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Specimens of the 1926 Contest Notes 
of Dupraw and Swem on the 
N.S. R.A. Championship “Take” 


A Detailed Analysts 


three sheets of notes written by Mr. 

Dupraw and Mr. Swem in the recent 
championship contest. The notes by Mr. 
Dupraw are on the 220- and 280-words-a- 
minute “takes” ; those by Mr. Swem are on the 
260-words-a-minute “take.” 

A study of these notes should be of value 
to any student of shorthand. Seeing that this 
is the first contest in which any writer ever 
was called upon to write at 260 words a minute 
on a jury charge, and 280 words a minute on 
testimony with questions and answers not 
counted, the notes display a remarkable mas- 
tery of system and of codrdination on the part 
of these writers. The apparent ease, to judge 
from the shorthand notes, with which they 
handled these speeds, is a testimonial to both 
the writers and the system. 


O N pages 247, 248 and 250 we reproduce 


Notes Unusually Legible 


Nobody expects perfect notes at such tre- 
mendous speeds, but, for all that, the notes 
are unusually legible to any student accus- 
tomed to reading testimony and jury charges. 
Both writers, it will be seen, have taken full 
advantage of the phrasing possibilities of the 
system, particularly in the court material, 
which is unusually susceptible to phrasing. 
They have dashed off facile and natural phrases 
with the same fluency as they would the sim- 
plest word in the language. 

The contrast in style of these two writers 
should also come in for a mental note. Mr. 
Dupraw’s style is really artistic. It is ex- 
ceptionally large, but possesses life and “move- 
ment.” Mr. Swem’s notes, on the other hand, 
lack the artistry of Mr. Dupraw’s. They are 
the notes of an indifferent longhand writer 
who has reached contest heights by a con- 
servation «f effort rather than by speed of 
movement. 

Mr. Dunraw’s notes represent pure muscular 
movement ; with Mr. Swem the fingers carried 
half the burden, the arm the rest. As a 
result of this, Mr. Dupraw’s form and pro- 
portion are better in the larger characters, 
with the smaller strokes suffering somewhat. 
The opposite prevails in Mr. Swem’s style. 
His small strokes and the very fine distinc- 


tions are made with a precision not charac- 
teristic of Mr. Dupraw’s writing, but there is 
not the same good proportion or the beautiful 
sweeping curves of which Mr. Dupraw is 
master. 


What Do the Notes Indicate? 


The handwriting experts could undoubtedly 
make some very interesting and striking de- 
ductions from these pages. Here are two 
writers who have won the championship, both 
of whom consistently write in the contests 
with accuracy records of 99% and better. They 
have both reached the top rung of shorthand 
achievement. But how did they do it? Is 
there any clue in their notes? 

There is unquestionably as much to be found 
in shorthand notes as in longhand, and from a 
professional point of view we have no dif- 
ficulty in making the following deductions: 

Mr. Dupraw’s notes indicate a wealth of 
natural ability for shorthand. One could not 
dash off large notes like these—yet beautiful 
and well-formed—were it not the most natural 
thing in the world for him to do so. He is 
a gifted writer. But the notes indicate more 
than that. There is evident also the intelligent 
study he has made of the exigencies of his 
style and the alertness with which he is quick 
to meet an emergency. It is not natural for 
him to make small strokes perfectly. His is 
a larger and freer movement—but note the 
deliberation with which he has written “its 
ups and downs” on the thirteenth line of the 
220 “take.” This is not a common context 
and, immediately recognizing that he had to 
get it down right or he would never read it, 
he wrote it with a deliberation of detail not 
characteristic, for the most part, of his smaller 
strokes. 

Note also the free, natural liberties of 
phrasing which he takes, as characterized by 
his phrase “to August” on the fourteenth line 
of the second column of the 280 “take.” We 
doubt if he ever wrote that particular phrase 
before—certainly it is not common enough to 
be a subject of habit—yet it flows off his pen 
as if it were an everyday occurrence. Every- 

(Continued om page 249) 
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Fac-simile of Dupraw’s notes on the 220 “take” —Solid Literary Matter 
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Fac-simile of Swem’s notes on the 260 “take” —Jury Charge 
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thing in these notes indicates natural ability 
plus an alert, intelligent assessment of the 
mechanics of speed building. 


Swem’s Style 


Mr. Swem’s style, on the other hand, is 
indicative of the icap of bad handwriting 
habits contracted ore studying shorthand. 
His notes are legible enough and some of them 
show a perfect conception of what the cor- 
rect form should always be, but, for the most 
part, they are irregular in form and propor- 
tion. It is natural to assume that in order to 
reach the speed that he has, Mr. Swem must 
have practiced a great deal, and his notes 
show that he knows what the ideal form 
should be; therefore the deduction is obvious 
that much as he has probably tried he has never 


overcome the initial handicap of being a poor ° 


penman. 

His notes, rather, indicate that he has achieved 
speed by a minute study of detail and the 
conservation of effort through compactness and 
rhythm. Unlike Mr. Dupraw’s style, Mr. 
Swem’s notes are probably all written at ex- 
actly the same speed, and his pen is barely 
raised from the paper in traveling from one 
outline to another. Note how one outline 
sometimes trails into another as in the three 
outlines “for that reason the burden of proof” 
on line sixteen, first column, and also “both 
of the matters” on line twenty-one, first column 
of the page of his notes. Mr. Swem has 
probably reached his speed by much care and 
study rather than by a natural gift for the 
mechanics of shorthand. 


Both Show Perfect Coordination 


One important attribute which both writers 
possess is apparent as much by implication as 
by the physical aspects of the notes. That is 
coérdination. There must be perfect co- 
ordination to write at these speeds. It is also 
evident in the lack of corrections and mental 
slips on the part of both of them. 


Contrast in Methods of “‘Taking” 


Another contrast evident in the notes is the 
difference in habit of following the speaker. 
Mr. Swem’s notes indicate that he follows 
closely behind the speaker—probably not more 
than two words. This is indicated in his failure 
to phrase such common words as “to remove” 
on lines three and four of the second column, 
and “the plaintiff’ on next to the last line 
of the second column, and in several other 
instances where a common phrase is not used. 
This shows that he was right up with the 
speaker and had the first word of the phrase 
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down before the next fell from the speaker's 
lips. 


Dupraw’s Phrasing Shows “‘Trailing” Habit 


Mr. Dupraw’s notes show no such charac- 
teristic. He is probably, as a matter of habit, 
five or six words behind the speaker and can, 
therefore, recognize the possibility of a phrase 
before he reaches the necessity of writing it— 
which will account for the unusual liberties of 
phrasing characteristic of his style. By fol- 
lowing close to the speaker Mr. Swem imposes 
upon himself an additional burden in that he 
is more liable to hear incorrectly (since he is 
too close for context to help) and he loses 
much of the advantage of phrasing. Note 
how Mr. Swem has twice misheard “is” for 
“as”"—on lines four and eight of the first 
column—and how he had to go back and “tack” 
on the word “jury” to the phrase “ladies and 
gentlemen” in the second column. He had 
“ladies and gentlemen” down before he heard 
“of the jury.” The handicap of this habit of 
keeping close to the speaker is to some extent 
offset by the accompanying freedom from 
transpositions and the minor errors which 
sometimes creep in from keeping too far be- 
hind; but we should say it is a safer rule to 
keep a little further away from the speaker 
than too close! 


Develop Your Natural Style 


As pointed out editorially in this magazine, 
perhaps the important lesson to draw from an 
analysis of these notes is that the develop- 
ment of one’s natural style, whatever it may 
be, is perhaps, after all, the best policy. Mr. 
Dupraw has reached his speed by one style of 
notes, Mr. Swem by another. Perhaps a 
combination of both styles would be the ideal. 
but who in this precarious world has ever seen 
the ideal! 

The specific errors made by these writers 
on all “takes” of the championship speeds were 
as follows (explanation is givea of the nature 
of the errors as determined from a close 
reading of the original notes) : 


\Dupraw’s Errors 


220 Take— 
Wrote “facts” for “advances”—one error. 
This was misreading of notes. 
Wrote “a” for “the”’—one error. 
vious mishearing. 


260 Take 

Wrote “would act” for “would have acted” 
—two errors. This was due to carelessness in 
writing, as he omitted the “would have” entirely 


from his notes. 
(Continued on page 251) 


An ob- 
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Fac-simile of Dupraw’s notes on the 280 “take” — Testimony (two-voice dictation) 
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Wrote “a” for “an”—one error. This was 
distinctly a typographical error. 
Wrote “defendants” for “its”—one error. 


Misreading. 


280 Take— 
In two cases he inserted “there” between 
“was” and “any”—two errors. Misreading. 


Swem’s Errors 
220 Take— 
Wrote “of” for “in”—one error. Mishearing. 
Wrote “sections” for “cities’—one error. 
Mishearing. 
Omitted the word “to”—one error. 
hearing. Not in the notes. 


Mis- 


260 Take— 

Wrote “an” for 
hearing. 

Wrote “should be” for “ought to be”—two 
errors. Misreading. 

Wrote “present” for “previous”—one error. 
Misreading. 

Wrote “of” for “in”—one error. Mishearing. 


“in"—one error. Mis- 
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Transposed words “not only”—two errors. 
Notes show that this was a direct result of mis- 
hearing a phrase immediately preceding it. 


280 Take— 


Wrote “with” for “without”—one error. 
Typographical error overlooked in checking. 

Wrote “did she say” for “did you see”— 
two errors. This is carelessness both in writing 
and reading. Properly ascribed to misreading 

Wrote “condition” for “conduct”—one error. 
Misreading. 

Wrote “questions” for 
error. Mishearing. 

Wrote “at the 
errors. Misreading. 

Inserted “the”—one error. Mishearing. 

To sum up: Of Mr. Dupraw’s eight errors, 
one was due to faulty typing, two to mis- 
hearing, two to carelessness in writing, three 
to misreading. 

Of Mr. Swem’s nineteen errors, nine resulted 
from mishearing, one from faulty typing, and 
nine from misreading his notes. 


“question” —one 


time” for “then”—three 


N. S. R. A. Contest Matter 


NOTE—The single bars indicate quarter minutes; the double bars minutes. A little more than the matter 
dictated is given in the solid matter and jury charge “takes” to complete the paragraphs for the benefit of 


readers who wish to practice this material. 


220 Words a Minute--Solid Matter 
(1102 words dictated) 


Mr. President: 

The bill which is at present under consideration, 
although a new bill by name, has been before the Con- 
gress of the United States, in one form or another, for 
very many years. The attempt to secure control of cer- 
tain industries by the Government began thirty years 
ago or more. The movement to secure|such control 
by this method has had its ups and downs. This par- 
ticular bill for the regulation of the packing industry 
first came to this body about two years ago. Since 
that time there have been four or five other bills in- 
troduced with the same purpose in view. I am very 
glad to be able|to say that each one of these bills has 
been, in my opinion, a little improvement over those 
that preceded it. First of all, I wish to congratulate 
my friend from Nebraska for bringing out at this time 
a bill which is far better for the people of this country 
than any other bill which has|yet been framed relative 
to this matter, 

Of course, there must be some very good reason 
why legislation of this character should be enacted. 
There should be some real and pressing demand for 
it from the people of the country. As a rule, legisla- 
tion of this kind is urged by competitors of the great 
packing||! houses or the great industrial concerns of the 
country. I have read with much interest and with 
great satisfaction the testimony that has been® offered 


* Dupraw’s notes on the 320 “‘take’ end here, 


to (dictated by) the committee. Many hearings have 
been held, and the whole subject has been gone into 
very thoroughly during the past five years. People 
from different sections of the country/have been here 
and have offered their evidence pro and con. So far 
as I am able to learn from the evidence, no competitors 
of the packing houses have appeared before the com- 
mittee; but I have received very many letters from dif- 
ferent packing houses in various states of the union 
in opposition to this kindljof legislation. Raisers of 
live stock and live-stock associations from all over the 
country have appeared before the committee in opposi- 
tion to it, and by letter and telegram also have pro 
tested against this kind of legislation. Chambers of 
Commerce in almost every state in the union and of 
many cities in the different states|have also pro- 
tested. 
I have read very carefully much of the evidence 
that has been submitted by those who have appeared 
before the committee. Let me say that this evidence 
fills thousands of pages, but I have yet to learn that 
there is a pressing demand from the farmers of the 
country and from the stock||? raisers of the country, or 
from any particular source, for this legislation. 

We hear much nowadays in the Congress of the 
United States about the farmers, and many of us have 
the interests of the farmers very much at heart; but 
let me say, Mr. President, that this class of legislation 
has cost the/farmers of this country, the business in- 
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terests, and the taxpayers of the country more than 
did the European war. If you will give me your at- 
tention, I will prove to you the exact truth of my 
statement. 

For about thirty-five years now we have had com- 
missions appointed to do this or that. Uuplift and/ 
reformation in this or that line, in the interest of one 
small group of people or another has come to be the 
popular thing during the last third of a century. These 
reformers have undertaken to interfere with and to 
reform almost everything. This morning I was sur- 
prised on opening my mail to find alletter inquiring 
how many times a day I take a bath; how I clean my 
teeth; whether I brush them up and down or across, 
and whether or not I am going to support the Smith 
bill. It has got so that I do not dare to admit that I 
have a stomach ache, for fear||% that some compulsory 
health agency or bureau will grab me and take me to 
a hospital and remove my appendix, or some other part 
of my body. I live in fear all the time. 

Years ago we used to deal with villages and coun- 
ties and states; that was the business of the Senate, 
but/now we deal with everything under the sun. Any 
man who has a little hard luck comes to Congress and 
wants the Congress of the United States to start an 
investigation. We have been investigating here for 
more than twenty years, and it has cost this Govern- 
ment millions of dollars to carry on this sort|of thing. 
During the World War everybody was willing to sub- 
mit to the activities of various commissions; everybody 
was willing to submit to the control of some directing 
officer; everybody was willing to have his sugar 
measured and to have everything he ate weighed. Ev- 
eryone felt perfectly satisfied with that sort of thing, 
because it|was for the winning of the war; but right on 
the heels of the food administration we saw the price 
of sugar go up to thirty-five cents a pound, and so 
long as we continued federal control and the Govern- 
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ment undertook to manage everybody's business we had 
high prices. We are just beginning to||‘ return to 
normal conditions. 

Then we had a fuel commission. Although we had 
a director of fuel in this country, who met the oper. 
ators and miners in the coal fields and decided upon 
what advances should be allowed, the matter finally 
had to be carried to the President of the United States 
and he|created a commission, and because of the rules 
and practices laid down by that commission we are 
today charged the high prices for coal which we are 
paying, and many of the coal mines have stopped doing 
business because they cannot begin to produce coal on 
the basis laid down by the commission. 

In 1887|we created the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. I propose a little later in the day to devote 
considerable attention to that commission. Six years 
ago we created the Federal Trade Commission, and to 
show how those bodies develop and advance, and how 
when a commission is once fastened upon this Govern. 
ment it increases and/rolls up, it is only necessary 
to say that from a small beginning we now have a 
trade commission that costs at least a million dollars 
a year. 

I have said that we have had a great many re 
formers. We have been reforming all sorts of things 
and by and by after we have reformed||5 everything 
and the reformers undertake to reform each other, 
then we are going to have a bad condition of affairs in 
this country; because there will be nothing left for 
the reformers to do. They have told us what we could 
eat and what we could drink, and now they are going 
to attempt to tell us how to regulate a business so that 
the live-stock grower may get more for his live stock 
and the man who eats meat may buy it cheaper. If 
such a result could be brought about, and if I could 
understand how it were possible, I should be glad to 
support this bill. 


260 Words a Minute—Jury Charge 
(1302 words dictated) 


Gentlemen of the Jury: 

As this is the first case this term that you are 
called upon to consider and determine, not only for 
your benefit but for the benefit of the other members 
of the panel who are in the court room, I shall take a 
moment or two in calling your attention to your duties 
as jurors. You are the sole judges of|the facts. The 
court is here simply to call your attention to the law 
governing the case, and the mere fact that during the 
trial I denied motions or overruled objections inter- 
posed to the admission of testimony must not be ac- 
cepted by the jurors as any expression of opinion on 
my part, for I have no opinion to express. 

A plaintiff who comes into court|must prove his 
or her case by a fair preponderance of evidence. By 
that we do not necessarily mean the number of wit- 
nesses that are called. It is the quality and not the 
quantity of proof that is offered, and if the jury de- 
termines that the evidence is evenly balanced, then 
the plaintiff has failed to make out his case, and the 
verdict ought to|be for the defendant. 

If the jury determine that any witness has wil- 
fully testified falsely as to any material facts, they 


should carefully weigh the testimony given by||!such 
a witness. 

When you go to your jury room, you must con- 
sider the testimony admitted during the trial, and -e- 
move from your mind whatever impression may have 
been made by any expression of opinion of counsel, not 
borne out by the evidence in the case, and let your ver- 
dict be the result of deliberation. Let it not be 


about by reason of sympathy|for one or prejudice 
against the other. The question of a man’s color, re 
ligion or previous occupation, or the fact that the de- 
fendant is a corporation, must not be considered by the 
jury in determining the facts in this case. Before the 
law all men are equal. 

The court instructs the jury that this action i 
brought to recover damages for personal injuries which 
the|plaintiff claims by reason of the careless and neg 
ligent conduct of the defendant. There appears to be 
no dispute that the plaintiff received certain injuries 
but the mere fact that he received injuries is not in 
itself sufficient to warrant a jury in finding a ver 
dict in his favor, for he must show, not only that he 
received the injuries, but that he in no|wise contributed 
to the result. If he in any way acted as an imprudent 
person would have acted under the circumstances, or 
if he in the slightest degree contributed to the result, 
he cannot recover, and your verdict should be for the 
defendant. 

Thetjury is further instructed that ordinary care 
is that degree of care which persons of ordinary care 
and prudence are accustomed||? to observe under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Ordinary care as applied to the de- 
fendant in this case would be such care as persons of 
ordinary care and prudence would exercise, having 
in mind the business they are conducting, and the 
circumstances as disclosed by the evidence in this case. 

You are further instructed that ordinary care as 
applied to the plaintiff in this case would be such|care 
and prudence as an ordinarily prudent person would 
exercise under the facts and circumstances as shown 
by the evidence in this case. 


"> Swem’s motes on the 260 begin here and end with the 
asterisk on the following page. 
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The jury is further instructed that negligence is 
never presumed. On the contrary, both parties are pre- 
sumed to have performed their respective duties, and 
negligence of either of them is not to be inferred from 
the mere happening of an accident. For|that reason 
the burden of proof is upon the one who has asserted 
that there was negligence to establish that negligence 
by a preponderance of the evidence. That is, the bur- 
jen is upon the plaintiff in this case to establish by a 
preponderance of the evidence that the defendant was 
negligent in one or both of the matters specified. The 
burden is upon the defendant|to show that the plaintiff 
was guilty of contributory negligence unless the testi- 
mony introduced by the plaintiff on behalf of the 
plaintiff raises the inference, or presumption, that the 
plaintiff was not exercising ordinary care for his own 
safety at the time, and if the testimony received is 
such as to raise the inference that he was not exer- 
cising ordinary care for his own safety,||% then the 
burden is upon the plaintiff to remove that presump- 
tion. 

By preponderance of the evidence is meant the 
greater weight of the evidence. It does not necessarily 
mean that one side has more witnesses than the other. 
It simply means that when you ladies and gentlemen 
of the jury weigh and consider all (of—omitted in 
dictation) the evidence in this case you must decide 
whether or|not the evidence does in fact preponderate 
in favor of the claim of the party upon whom the bur- 
den is cast. If it does, then that party is said to have 
established his claim by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence. If it is equally balanced then that party has 
failed to establish his case as required by the law. 

It is not only necessary for the|plaintiff to estab- 
lish the negligence of the defendant by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence, but it must go further and show 
that the negligence of the defendant was the proximate 
cause of the injury to the plaintiff before being en- 
titled to a verdict at your hands in this case. 
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The plaintiff in this case claims that he gave 
notice of the condition of this elevator|*to the agent of 
the defendant and that he gave such notice prior to the 
accident on numerous occasions. If you believe that is 
so and believe from the testimony that he did actually 
give notice to the defendant's employe, that is all the 
notice that the law requires, and if you find that the 
plaintiff in no wise contributed to the result, then the 

4 plaintiff is entitled to a verdict at your hands. But 
it is also claimed that the defendant, through its em- 
ployes, was constantly upon the premises, and that the 
condition of the rope was of such a character that by a 
slight inspection they might have ascertained the dan- 
gerous condition. If you determine that the condition 
was such that the defendant or its employes might have| 
ascertained it by an inspection, that is sufficient 
notice under our law. But it is contended on the part 
of the defendant that no such condition existed as is 
claimed by the plaintiff and that on the contrary, the 
injuries received were caused by a bottle (dictated 
brick) which fell from the upper part of the building 
down to the basement. If you believe|that to be true, 
then the plaintiff is not entitled to recover, and your 
verdict should be for the defendant. 

You are instructed that the theory of our law is 
that the only ground upon which a defendant can be 
held liable in actions of this kind is some negligent or 
careless act on the part of the employer. 

If you determine that the plaintiff|is entitled to 
a verdict, then the next question for you to consider 
and determine is the measure of damage. The mere 
fact that I have charged you on the question of dam- 
age must not be accepted by the jurors as any expres- 
sion of opinion on my part, for the law requires me to 
refer all matters connected with the case, and as you! |5 
are the sole judges of the facts, so you are also the 
sole judges of what would be a proper compensation 
to award the plaintiff, provided you find that the plam 
tiff is entitled to a verdict. 


280 Words a Minute—Testimony 
(1400 words dictated) 


Q. Did you know Mrs. Hill in her lifetime? 

A. I did. 

Q. What were the circumstances under which you 
hecame acquainted with her? 

A. I was called to attend her. 

©. Did you call at her home? A. Yes, sir. 

©. About how often did you call on her? 

A. A number of times; five or six times. 

Q. Do you know when those calls were made? 

A. I began calling in the month of May, 1900.! 

Q. Can you give us the exact days in the month? 

A. I could not do that without referring to my 
records. 

Q. Did you bring your records with you? 

A. No, sir. 

©. Where are your records now? 

A. A part of them were destroyed in a fire. 

©. You made your first call at any rate some time in 
the month of May, is that right? A. Yes, sir. 

©. How many times did you call to|see her? 

A. To the best of my recollection I saw her six times. 
Q. Those six visits were made in the month of May, 
were they? A. No, in different months. 

Q. I will ask you again if you can give the dates of 
those calls? 

A. They were all made from May to August of 
that year. 

Q. You are sure of that, are you? 

A. Yes, I am sure of that. 

Q. When you saw|Mrs. Hill at those times was she in 
hed? A. I do not think she was at all times. 

Q. She was in bed at times though, was she? 

A. For the most part she was in bed.* 


*Dupaw’s notes on the 280 “take” end here. 


Q. About how old would you say she was? 
A. I should judge (dictated say) that 
sixty-five years of age. 

Q. What was the nature of her complaint? 
A. She had trouble with her heart. 

Q. Did you talk||! to her when you saw her on those 
five or six occasions? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you talk about? 

A. About her general condition 

Q. She complained to you about certain things, did 
she? 

A. Well, she 
symptoms. 

QO. Did she tell you anything about her business? 

A. She told me what she had been doing 

QO. What had been her business? 

A. I think she said that she had been/running a 
grocery store. 

Q. Did she say with whom she had been in business, 
if anybody? 

A. Not that I recall. She might have told me 
but I do not remember everything she told me. 

Q. Did she talk to you about any other subjects? 

A. General subjects. 

Q. Name some of the subjects that (dictated which) 
you discussed. 

A. Such conversations as a 
with his patient. 

Q. Did you talk about the weather? A. 
Q. .What else did you talk about? 

A. We talked about the neighborhood. 
Q. Did you talk about other members of the family? 
A. I have no recollection of anything like that 
just now. 


she was 


told me about her complaints and 


physician would have 


Yes, |sir. 


(Continued on page 258) 
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bridge Y 
bring oe 
broke 

brother oA 
brought 

build CZ 
built vs 
burn ic 
business a f 
busy C 
but 

buy 6 


by 

cal? 
came 
camp 
can 
cannot 
capture 
car 
card 
care 
career 
carried 
carry 
case 
cast 
catch 
cause 
celebration 
cent 
center 
century 
certain 
chain 


change 


Ss ACH IIS[IQIV? GH 


EN 


character 
charge 
check a 
chief 

child 


\as 


convict oi 
bY copy A 


(Continued from the December issue) 


children 
Christmas 
church 
circular 
circumstance 
cities 
citizen 
city 

claim 
class 
clean 

clear 
clerk 

close 
clothing 
club 

cold 


collect 


WEL RAE 


colonies 
combination 
come C 
comfort ye} 

coming 
command 
committee 
common 
company 
complaint 
complete 
concern 
condition « 
conference 
connection 
consider 
consideration 


contain 


PPTL 


contract 


convenient 


NS) 


convention 


(Teo be continued) 


‘cordially Ps 
cost 
could oo 
country 

course 

court 

cover 

crowd 

cut 

dark 

dash 

date 

daughter 

day 

dead 

deal 

“dear 

death 

debate 


decide 
decision 
declare 
deep 
degree 
delay 
*department 
desire 
destroy 


develop 


PAN WURDE 


diamond 
did 

died 
difference 


S\) 


NK 


different 
difficulty 
direct 
direction 
director 
disappoint 
discussion 


\ 
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“Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


“eee 





and writers ambitious to enter the field 


ay 


— 


Medical Reporting 


7is3O the average short- 
| hand writer the taking 
of medical dictation, 
whether in the court room, 
the lecture hall, or the doc- 
tor’s office, is something to 
be avoided whenever possible. 
The reason for this, of 
course, is that to most 


The material for this article has 
been taken from “The Medical 
Secretary,” by Miss Effie Smither. 
This book, which will be issued by 
the Gregg Publishing Company 
this spring, contains everything 
that could be desired by the short- 
hand writer wishing to train him- 
self for secretarial or reporting 
work along medical lines. 


used by the medical witness, 
lecturer, or dictator. In 
the accompanying Technical 
Terms plates, this month, a 
few of these prefixes and 
suffixes are being given, with 
brief definitions of the terms 
and short word lists illus- 
trating their use, together 


laymen medical terminology 
is a deep mystery. 

Since the radio has become so popular, the 
shorthand reporter is not to be fazed by im- 
ductance, rheostats, or variable condensers any 
more than the reporter who spends his hard- 
earned transcript fees on gasoline is upset by 
the mechanical expert’s talk of transmission, 
differentials, or thermostats. But although 
most of us come under the doctor’s care now 
and then, we do not have an opportunity to 
familiarize ourselves with medical terminology 
because our afflictions and their remedies are 
usually translated by the doctor into simple 
language for our benefit. The doctor on the 
witness stand, however, seeking to impress 
with his erudition those in the court room— 
including his brother physician who may be 
the expert witness for the other side of the 
case—seldom makes any attempt to translate 
his testimony into “words of one syllable,” and 
the hapless reporter will be buried under the 
hail of sesquipedalian words unless he ha’ 
some idea of what it is all about. 


Learn the Prefixes and Suffixes Common'\to 
Medical Phraseology 
. 

Naturally, even the most ambitious reporter 
is apt to be somewhat appalled at the thought 
of burrowing through the medical dictionary 
endeavoring to become familiar with medical 
language. But like everything else, it is easy 
when you know how. The secret lies in the 
fact that the technical language of the physi- 
cian and the surgeon is built up from prefixes 
and suffixes to a greater extent, perhaps, than 
is true of any other science or profession. 

By learning some of the commoner prefixes 
and suffixes, the shorthand writer will be able 
to understand the majority of the expressions 


with the shorthand outlines. 
It should be understood that these lists are 
not by any means exhaustive. Some of the 
forms are used in hundreds of words, which 
space forbids our presenting here. 


-Jtis 


One of the medical terminations with which 
the layman is apt to be somewhat familiar is 
-itis, because we have all heard of appendicitis, 
tonsillitis, etc. But how many know exactly 
what it means, beyond the fact that “there is 
something wrong”? This suffix means “in- 
flammation.” Knowing that, you know im- 
mediately that tonsilitis is merely another way 
of saying “inflammation of the tonsils.” 


Nephr- 


Nephr- is the prefix used for “pertaining to 
the kidneys.” Therefore, what is nephritis 
but “inflammation of the kidneys”? 


~ Ei lomy 


The suffix -ectomy means “a removal.” Ap- 
plying the information given in the above 
paragraph it can be seen immediately that 
‘tensillectomy is the removal of the tonsils, 
while nephrectomy is the removal of the 
kidneys. 

' 


Meaning Helps Distinguish Terms 


An important distinction, which might easily 
be overlooked by the reporter unfamiliar with 
the meaning, exists between the endings 
-ectomy, which means “the cutting out or re- 
moval,” -otomy, which means “a cutting into,” 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Special Forms for Medical Terms 


CELL 
acid cell 
air cell Q, 
balloon cells 
basket cell 


bone cell 


corneal cell — 

, —_—s> 
cylindric cell ¢€ 2 

: LO 

dentin cell J 

: ies eo 7? 
epidermic cells ¢ 
fiber cell C 
memory cell ny? 
motor cell _— 4 


olfactory cells < 
parent cell 

2 
taste cells AF 


tegmental cells —_ 


DUCT—z« passage or tube 


A 
adipose duct 4 ¥ 
guttural duct yA 
lacrimal duct | ~~. - 4 


nasal duct 


¢ 4 
secretory duct wr 
tear duct ZA 


GLAND 


f- 


absorbent gland ( 


, a Y 
acid glands £L ~ 9 
: g~. - 
arterial gland @ ~ 
a 
blood gland C 7 
conglomerate 
gland — oS 
~ 
cardiac glands o—- 
> a, 
carotid gland Tow 
miliary gland _- = 
pyloric glands 4 —~—~>__ 


serous gland <y 


‘ 


suprarenal gland “,. _ 
TUMOR 
benign tumor 


cystic tumor 07% 
al 
dermoid tumor / 


3 


‘ 


3 


a 4 


) 


false tumor g 


desmoid tumor 


innocent tumor -y 
splenic tumor Cw 
transition tumor Y 
VEIN 
cephalic vein oe -~ 


emissary vein ,—- 


median vein 


C- f 

— 

Ag 
radial vein ws 
Cy} 


4 


frontal veins 


jugular vein 


splenic vein 


ulnar vein 


MACRO—terge 
macrocephalic / 
macrocornea ~~ 
macrocyst sf 
macrognathia —_<97 
macrophage 7 
macrosis eer 
-ALGIA—pain 

; — 4 
adenalgia 6 / 

/ 

celialgia € ie 
gastralgia 


myalgia 
nephralgia ? 


ostalgia 


otalgia ~~ 7 
phlebalgia re 
; 4 
splenalgia apie 
thoracalgia ~<a 7 
trachealgia I~ 7 
-ECTOM Y—exeision , 

= 
adenectomy 0 
? to 
adenoidectomy 6 
OD ‘ 
appendectomy (—_/ 
celiectomy — 
™~ 
gastrectomy so 
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iridectomy 


laparectomy i ‘a 


myectomy ——__, 


nephrectomy f 
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ostectomy a 
otectomy > = 
phlebectomy 
splenectomy Le. ‘iti 
tarsectomy 27 


thoracectomy 
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tonsillectomy ce 
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intercricothyrotomy —~.¥ 
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iridotomy eo 
laparotomy ~~ 
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myotomy —p—» 


nephrotomy 
osteotomy 
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phlebotomy 

sclerotomy pa, — * 
splenotomy 
tarsotomy a 
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tonsillotomy f — 
tracheotomy of 
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celiorrhaphy c~ 7 
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myorrhaphy 
nephrorrhaphy 
osteorraphy 
phleborraphy 
splenorraphy 


tarsorrhaphy 
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gastrostomy 1? 
nephrostomy 
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thoracostomy — Ja 
tracheostomy ~~ = 
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General Medical Vocabulary 


absorbent cotton Cc 
adhesive plaster L 


bacteriological ; 
examination Av “v 


bichloride of 
mercury 


blood count 1 he D 

blood vessels ) 

cardiovascular od) 
Qu 


compound fracture —, 
GA 


oF 


hypodermic injection e 


delirium tremens 


family history 


intermittent fever 


inunction of mercury = 
” on 


mitral stenosis “a 


post mortem examin- 
ation to 


red blood cells 
Lol 


white blood cells ( 
white blood corpuscles a 


ov 
aorta LP? 


i.pnea d 
uutopsy ra 

. . 6 
bicarbonate of soda C7 


ronchial Ae 


et, 


scar tissue 


acromegaly 


calcification 
carcinoma 
‘ardiographic 
cardioneurosis 
carminative 
cataract 
catgut 
cerebellum 
cholera 
cirrhosis 
clonic spasm 
corneal —~ - 3 
corpuscular 


debility 


a 


“~Ze—o 
on? 


—_6? 
—- 
cL, 
<, 
Ge 


dementia precox C—% 
dermatosis ‘ 
dicrotic 

dilatation 

drainage tube 
dyspnea 
elephantiasis 
endocarditis 
engorgement 
enzyme 

epidermis 


epiglottis 


4 —_ 7 eructation 


erysipelas 
esophagus 
eustachian 


filiform 


a 
formaldehyde Z2cen 


ganglion “an 
gangrene - —_— 
genupectoral 
gnathic — 
ichthyosis ovr 
infraclavicular 
inoperable or 
insufflation “oy 
insulin 

2s 
ischemia 25—2 
knee-chest 
laudanum 
lithotome 
locomotor ataxia ~#»— 


mandible 


medulla oblongata 


meso-appendix Se 
micro cephalus D te 


moribund condition >. 


morphology —~<z 
myasthenia pre => 
myoma — wo 


nasopharyngeal 


neuralgia 
neuroglia 
neurogliar 

node 

nodule 

nosology 

nux vomica } 
ophthalmia AB ad 
ophthalmiatrics 25 


“A rr 
otiatrics “2 
oa 
Sc 
-S 5 
paranoia (9 


paratyphoid G 


parotid 6.“ 
patellar reflex f—TZ 
ff? 


orthopedic 


palatal 
pampiniform 


pancreatic 


pediatrics 
pemphigoid 
pituitary 
pleural cavity 
pneumococcus 
polypnea 
probang 
pruritus 
pustule 
pyonephritis 
rigor mortis - 
salivation 

serous 

serpiginous 

small pox 

spastic 

strabismus 

supperation 

turgescence 

vaso-motor 

venomotor 


volar 
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and -ostomy, which means “to make a com- 
munication or mouth into.” 

In medical work it is especially important to 
distinguish between the prefixes inter- and 
intra- as there is a series of words with these 
two prefixes, such as intercarpal and intra- 
carpal. The regular outline for inter- may be 
used and the prefix intra- represented by na 
disjoined. 


Complete Medical Vocabulary to be Published 
Soon 


The accompanying shorthand plates give a 
short general vocabulary in addition to out- 
lines for some of the groups of words con- 
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taining the commoner prefixes and suffixes. 
It was our original intention to print a series 
of these plates in the Gregg Writer, but as 
Miss Smither’s book will be ready within a 
few months, and as it covers the field so com 
pletely, this will not be done. 


Send in Your Lists 


In the meantime we shall welcome sugges- 
tions from anyone with experience in handling 
this class of matter. Perhaps you have some 
pet phrases or shortcuts of your own that you 
can contribute while there is still time to in- 
corporate them in the book. If you have, we 
shall be grateful for them. 
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N. 8. R. A. Contest Matter 


(Concluded from page 253) 


Q. Would you say she visited with you when you 
called? A. Well, you might put it that way. 

Q. Does a doctor have to do a good deal of that? 

A. Yes; a doctor has to do that to cheer up the| 
patient a little if he can. 

Q. Was anyone else present when you saw her? 

A. We were there alone as a rule. 

Q. Did you see anything about her conduct at any 
time that led you to believe she was not of sound mind? 
A. The last call I made she was not as well as 
she had been. 

Q. You testified a while ago that you made your 
last call on August!|2 sixth, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The will which has been offered in evidence here 
is dated July 17. Prior to that did you see anything 
at all to indicate (that inserted in dictation) she was 
not of sound mind and memory? 

A. I do not recall that I did. 

Q. Did she talk to you in a rational manner upon 
general subjects? A. She did. 

Q. Would you say that she was a person of firm|will 
and determination ? 

A. She did have considerable determination, I would 
say. 

Q. When you saw her do you remember on those 
occasions that she was usually in the front room sitting 
in a chair? A. I think that is where I saw her. 

Q. After refreshing your recollection is it not a fact 
that she was always in the front room sitting in a 
chair? 

A. Iam sure that she was always in|the front room. 
Q. Was she sitting up or lying down? 

A. She was sitting in a chair. 

Q. Did you see anything at that time to indicate that 
anyone was controlling her? A. I did not. 

Q. Did you at any time hear anyone give her any 
orders? 

A. Not that I call to (my omitted in dictation) mind 
at the present time. 


Q. Did anyone give her directions while you were 
there? A. No, sir. 

©. Was|there anything about any of those conversa 
tions to indicate to you that she was not of sound mind 
and memory? A. I do not recall anything. 

Q. Or that she was under the influence of any per 
son? 

A. I saw no reason to question her mental condition 
Q. Will you please answer the question directly. 

A. Please state your question again. 

Q. Was there anything to indicate that she was un 
der the influence of any person?||3 

A. There was no indication of it as far as I could tell 
Q. Did she have any trouble other than heart trou 
ble? A. Ido not remember now. 

©. You were her doctor, were you not? <A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you treat her for any other trouble? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

Q. Was she able to get up and walk around? 

A. I saw her walk on two or three occasions. 

Q. But not every time|you called? 

A. On some of my visits I do not think she was 
able to walk. 

Q. Do you remember how you came to go there in 
the first place? 

A. I believe I was called by a friend of hers. 

Q. Do you remember now who called you? 

A. I do not remember at this time. 

Q. Do you think you made a note of it on your rec 
ords? A. Iam sure that I|did not do so. 

Q. To refresh your memory, her daughter called 
upon you, did she not? A. I think so. 

Q. Would you say it was at her request that you went 
there in the first place? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After that Mrs. Hill called you? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was Mrs. Hill in as good mental condition on 
August sixth as she had been at other times? 
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No, sir. A decided change in her mental con- 
ion|had taken place. 
Did you have any conversation with anyone on 
.ugust the sixth concerning that change? 
I think I did. 
Do you know who that conversation was with? 
\. I could not be positive now that I said anything 
bout it. 
Would you be able to recognize 
ere in the room? 
\. I am not sure that I would be able to do so 
» Do you||*think it might have been one of the 
granddaughters? A. That is the way I recall it. 
) Was it this young lady sitting here? 
I think that is the one. 
0. Do you know her name now that you see her? 
I do not recall her name. 
Q. Did she tell you then how long her grandmother 
I do not remember. 


the person if she 


ud been ill? A. 
Q. Do you remember anything that she said|to you on 
that occasion? 

A. Unless you refresh my recollection I will 
ry I do not ae anything that she said to me. 
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Q. Was there any change in Mrs. Hill’s mental con 
dition between May first and July first of 1900? 

A. I did not consider it a mental case. 

Q. Did you have any extended conversation with her 
on any of your visits? <A. I did 

Q. Was her conversation always clear|and connected ? 
A. It was as far as I can recall 

Q. Did she have the habit of dozing off while she 
was talking to you? A. I do not recall that she did 
QO. You would have noticed that, would you not? 

A. I certainly would. 

Q. Did she tell you that she was engaged in business’? 
A. That was one of the subjects of our conversation 
Q. In your opinion was she capable of running a 
grocery store at that time? A. Not physically. 

Q. Do you think she was mentally capable? 

A. I did not see any reason mentally why she 
was not able to run a business. 

Q. Was the daughter always there when you called at 
the house? A. I do not remember 

Q. Well, was any other member of the family there? 
A. Usually someone was there. 

Q. Did you ever talk to Mrs. Hill over the telephone ? 
A. I|[5 think not. 
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